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History lesson: 


Nazi press likens 


1938 Fuehrer to 
1913 Kaiser 













You ll Like Tt 


AS MUCH AS THESE READERS DO 


“I have never missed a number of 
NEWSWEEK. I like it because it pro- 
vides an easy way to learn what is 
going on in the world. It is entertain- 
beginning to end. It is crisp 

re is a tang about 


ind he 
no. - ne o any other 








. all the ‘salien 
y. The pictures 
pages are very often née 
chee publication. NEWS 
graphical sketches are full 
full of life. written in terse. p 
style. I am a subscriber and @& 
found the magazine invaluable to me 


in my work.’ 






MORRIS FISHBEIN. 
Editor, Journal of Amer 
Medical Association 





BOAKE CARTER 
News Commentator 


These readers, typical of more than 300,000 
active, forward looking men and women, 
value Newsweek's exclusive editorial ser- 
vice of NEWS SIGNIFICANCE. They enjoy know- 
ing how and why the news has happened 

. how it will probably affect the future. 
You, as they do, will find each day's events 
more absorbing through the added under- 


Subscribe to Newsweek 
ear (52 issues s 
$4, saves you $1.20 over the standing Newsweek brings! You'll find the 


i ame see Mk: ee Newsweek habit a good one... the best pos- 


$6 saves you $4.40 lea nd 

your order now to F. D. Pratt . . . . 

ies Miles. Minaieneth, “Sie sible means for bringing the world in focus 
will send you a bill later. . for keeping pace with today’s events. 


ewsweek 


R.K.O. BLDG., ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Foresight— 

Hertford, N.C.: When Herbert Dixon 
Jr. was six hours and 55 minutes old, his 
father, a clerk, listed the infant as “unem- 
ployed” and got him Social Security No. 
79-14-6800. 


Grave— 

New York City: President Grant’s 
sranite tomb on Riverside Drive, annually 
inspected by 200,000 tourists, is being 
equipped with an air-conditioning plant— 
probably the first ever installed in a mau- 
soleum. 


Storks on S trike— 


Jutland, Denmark: For centuries 
storks have perched picturesquely on Dan- 
ish farmhouse roofs. This summer, how- 
ever, the birds have been acting strangely. 
They refuse to build their nests and are 
flying south to warmer countries. To check 
further migration, a factory has begun the 
manufacture of storks’ nests. 


Autograph— 

Chicago: Sitting in his box at Wrig- 
ley Field, Charles C. Younggreen watched 
a high foul sail up from home plate. He 
craned his neck as the ball disappeared 
far over the top of the grandstand. Then 
he settled back to watch the game. Sud- 
denly something like the shot from an 
aircraft gun landed on his foot. Though 
limp from pain, he outscrambled four 
others and retrieved the ball. Days later, 
hobbling on a foot swollen to twice its 
normal size, Younggreen was still proudly 
showing the souvenir to friends. Marvin 
McCarthy, Chicago Times sports editor, 
testified that the ball hit Younggreen’s 
foot with such force that a great black 
spot from the shoe—his autograph—was 
left on its surface. 


Traffic Solution— 


Saskatoon, Sask.: A free parking lot 
for baby carriages has been set aside for 
mothers who push their offspring about on 
shopping trips. 


__ Monticello, N.Y.: On telephone poles 
lining the town’s streets, Mayor Luis de 
Hoyos posted this notice: “Garments com- 
monly known as shorts are banned for all 
but mothers and ladies of comparable age 
whose discretion the years have ripened.” 


Lunatics Like It— 


Olympia, Wash.: The Big Apple is one 
of the favorite pastimes of inmates in the 
‘late’s insane asylums. Attendants en- 
Courage the dance, believing it uses up 
‘nergy and keeps patients from brooding. 





ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING 


FREE! NOVELS OF OUR TIME! 










For seven trembling secret weeks they had hidden together in her 
room, this English officer in a mad daring escape from a German 
prison camp and this girl of the Berlin streets. Now suspicious police 
were closing in. “They should have shaken in their shoes, but they 
made love. They belonged to a generation that got up in the morning 
and lay down at night with death for its companion... 


Finish this breathless story for yourself. 


How We Smashed Publishing Costs 
to Bring You 60,000-word 
Novels at 25 cents Each 


When a new book is published, a frst edition 
of only a few thousand copies is printed. But 
because of the cost of type, plates, paper, cloth 
and binding, the publisher must price the book 
at $2.50 or more. On most books, he actually 
loses money. He has to depend on books that 
have large sales to make up these losses. 


Each year more than 2,500 new volumes of 
fiction are published in the United States. And 
of these—only one in ten sells as many as 20,000 
copies. 


The Mercury plan smashes this problem of 
original publishing costs. Each month we select 
—out of all the novels published in the past few 
years—only one of such genuine merit, so thrill- 
ing and exciting, that it is certain to have a large 
sale when sold at a low price. 





THESE 4 GREAT 
THRILLING NOVELS 


ONLY $1090 


Here are the 4 distinguished Mercury nov- 
els included in our special introductory 
offer to acquaint you with this new pub- 
lishing plan: 


"13 STEPS" 


by Whitman Chambers. A startling, fast- 
moving story of metropolitan newspaper 
life—with a brain-twisting plot, a violent 
love story, a breathless murder trial, all 
set against the realistic background of the 
press room. 


"COMPANY K" 


by William March. An unforgettable, vi- 
brant, moving, shocking story of the Great 
War, told with a technique new to fiction 
and a suspense that never lets down to the 
last page. 


“THIEVES LIKE US" 


by Edward Anderson. No story could be 
more exciting than this thrill-packed novel 
ofa ares from justice, and the girl who 
chanced death with him through days and 
nights of haunting terror. 


“DIAMOND JIM BRADY" 


by Parker Morrell. Stranger than fiction is 
this robust, scandalous, fascinating life of 
a fabulous playboy in a fantastic era—the 
incredible adventures of one of the most 
bizarre characters in American history. 











Within those walls—romance and tenderness; 
without, discovery and certain death! 


Finish it 
with our compliments. For we want to send you FREE 
this thrilling novel, “Everything is Thunder” by J. L. 
Hardy, as a demonstration of Mercury Books—the new 
plan that brings you some of the most exciting 
novels of recent years at only 25 cents a copy. 


” 


Then we set this book 
in new, fresh, clean, easy- 
to-read type, print it on 
good but not expensive 
stock, bind it in an attrac- 
tive sturdy paper cover 
in the convenient size of 
THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY and THE READ- 
ER’S DIGEST, and publish 100,000 copies! This 
brings the cost per copy down so Jow that we 
can offer this book to you at 25 cents, and still 
make a small profit on each copy. 


Every Mercury Book an Exciting 
Discovery 

You will be so delighted with Mercury Books 
that you will want to spread the news of these 
amazing book values. That’s how Mercury 
Books, in a few short months, have attained 
such sales. Already thousands of Mercury fa- 
natics besiege newsdealers day after day for the 
next Mercury Book before its publication date 
each month. 


How to Get Your FREE Copy 
of “Everything is Thunder” 


To introduce Mercury Books to you, we have 
chosen four of the greatest Mercury successes 
of the past year and have put them into a hand- 
some library case. Send us the coupon below 
with only $1 and we will ship you these four 
books and include with our compliments a copy 
of “Everything is Thunder,” All fve books will 
come in one package—a veritable treat of ab- 
sorbing fiction. 


Money Back Guarantee 


If, when you have read some or all of these 
books, you are not entirely satisfied, simply re- 
turn the 4 books in their container within 10 days 
an” we will promptly refund your dollar. But 
keep “‘Everything is Thunder” for your library. 


Mercury Books 


570 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAS AAAAAAAAAAA AAA Add 





Mercury Books, Dept. Ni 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the 4 Mercury Books, 
boxed, and include a copy of “Everythin 
is Thunder” FREE. I enclose $1 (chec 
or money order). If not satisfied, I may 
return the 4 books within 10 days and you 
will return my dollar. The gift book I 
am to keep. 
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LETTERS 


Russo-Chinese Treaty 

Your Aug. 1 issue, in discussing the 
maturing Japanese-Russian crisis, says “an 
1869 treaty with China gave Russia the 
territory.” 

I am not familiar with such a treaty and 
I wonder if you refer to the 1896 treaty 
whereby China gave Russia the right to 
build the Chinese-Eastern Railway and to 
station troops in the railway area? 

In either event, Russia gave up such 
rights (with the exception of joint man- 
agement with the Chinese of the railroad) 
by the 1924 treaty which was based upon 
the Soviet Government’s thesis advanced 
on Sept. 27, 1920: “The government of the 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Re- 
public declares annulled all treaties con- 
cluded between the former Government of 
Russia (Czarist) and China .. .” Par- 
entheses mine. 

I am desirous of learning whether or not 
I have put the proper interpretation upon 
these treaties, which if correct, will mean 
that the U.S.S.R. hasn’t the proverbial 
“leg to stand on.” 





FRANKLIN CHINO 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Soviet claim to this territory is 
based on the Hunchung agreement of 1886, 
the text of which has not been published. 
Apparently it is a supplement to the 
Peking Treaty of 1860, which delimited 
the Chinese-Russian border in this region. 
It is true that the agreement signed by the 
Soviet Union and China in 1924 annulled 
all pre-revolutionary treaties between the 
two. However, Article VII of the 1924 
agreement says: “The governments of the 
two contracting parties agree to redemar- 
cate their national boundaries at the con- 
ference as provided in Article II of the 
present agreement and, pending such re- 
demarcation, to maintain the present 
boundaries.” As this redemarcation never 
has been effected, the Soviets consider that 
the boundaries fixed in the pre-revolution- 
ary treaties still stand. 





Federal Powers 

I have no quarrel with Reader Ayres’ 
opinions (Letters, Aug. 1 issue of News- 
WEEK—letter by Robert B. Ayres) but I 
strenuously object to his sweeping generali- 
zation that “what is true of the railroads 
is true of most large industries in this 
country.” 

The six largest industries outside of pub- 
lic utilities and transportation—in which 
railroads are included—are, according to 
the value of their total assets: 

Finance 

Trade 

Metals manufacturing 

Chemicals manufacturing 

Mining and quarrying 

Food manufacturing 











rt ener ei NEWSWEEK 
Over none of these does any Federal T RAN S I T I O N 
regulatory body exert power comparable 


to that wielded over the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission . 
EDWARD J. PELZ 
Longmont, Colo. 


It is generally agreed that no industry 
is subject to such detailed and drastic 
Federal regulation as the railroads. 





Foe of Golf 


Your good magazine often has items of 
little or no interest worked up to a feat of 
great prowess or ability. I especially refer 
to the eight-round golfer [Newsweek, 
Aug. 15]. P’ve played some golf and I’ve 
worked on construction fifteen years from 
the Arctic to Argentina. As near as my 
poor math abilities will allow, I estimate 
the 144 holes of golf equal to 1 hour 15 
minutes of actual work on a No. 2 spade, 
working on stiff concrete, or a 16-pound 
hammer on a hot day making little ones 


out of big ones .. . 
a C. LEONARD 
Hanover, Kan. 





The Bufano St. Francis 


I hope that Mr. Pegler wins his argu- 
ment and Bufano’s awful atrocity is not 
allowed to spoil the beauty of any natural 
scenery [NewsweeEk, Aug. 15]. This cre- 
ation of Bufano’s is about as ugly as any- 
thing that can be imagined. Like much of 
the rubbish that is called modern art, it is 
unlike anything seen in nature. Art as the 
reproduction of the beautiful in nature no 
longer seems to be the goal of the artist. 
Its chief redeeming feature is that when 
it isn’t hideous it may at least be funny and 
serve the same purpose as the comic strips. 
It becomes a serious matter, however, when 
these individuals succeed in deluding some 
shallow public official into foisting their 
monstrosities on the public. 

But after all it is the business of the 
Californians if they wish to give us another 
good reason for going to Florida. Also, here 
is a suggestion for the Floridians: they 
should put in an advance order for Mr. 
Pegler’s version of what is art. Erected 
somewhere in Florida it will be an added 
reason for a pilgrimage to that state .. . 


ae Es CHARLES G. WORTZ 
Wilmington, Del. 


If Mr. Wortz refers to page 22, he may 
change his mind. 





Star 
Please tell me what that little star 
placed above the “K” in the title News- 
WEEK on your cover each week signifies. 
Or is it just ornamental? 
HENRY STONER 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 


The star differentiates copies sold on 
newsstands from those of subscribers. 


Birthday: 


MANUEL Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Islands, 60, Aug. 19. In an ad- 
dress before 40,000 teachers and students 
at Manila, he pledged the next three 
years of his administration to a spiritual 
revival of the Filipinos by installing a 
code of ethics similar to the Japanese 





Wide World 


Manuel Quezon, 60 


Bushido (feudal Japan’s code of chival- 
ry): “We Filipinos of today are soft and 
easygoing . . . Face saving is our domi- 
nant note . . . Our sense of righteousness 
often is dulled by a desire for personal 
gain . . . Our greatest fear is not to do 
wrong but to be caught doing wrong... 
We take religion lightly . . . Patriotism 
among us is only skin deep and incapable 
of inspiring heroic deeds.” 


Frep Srone, stage and screen song- 
and-dance man, 65, Aug. 19. He cele- 
brated his 50th year before footlights by 
lecturing students at Union College’s 
Mohawk Drama Festival Institute, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., where he is playing the 
title role in “Lightnin’” (made famous 
by Frank Bacon). Next month Stone will 
appear in the first Broadway revival of 
the play which twenty years ago chalked 
up 1,291 performances. 


Harry L. Hopxrys, 48, Aug. 17. The 
Works Progress Administrator, who has 
doled out relief funds totaling $8,658.- 
000,000 since 1933, worked in his Wash- 
ington office, saying he was “too busy 
to grant reporters an interview. 





Divorced: 


Lure Ve ez, fiery Mexican actress, 
and Jounny WeissmMuULLER, Hollywood 
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ART 

AVIATION 

BOOKS 

Book Week, Burton Rascoe 

BUSINESS, LABOR, AGRICULTURE 

States’ rights involved in Northwest labor turmoil 
World economy: new chaos in France? 
EDUCATION 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Theatre Week, George Jean Nathan 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Nazi press compares Fiihrer and Kaiser 

Mothers of diplomacy 

FOURTH ESTATE 

LETTERS 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

U.S. pledge to Canada timed to slow up aggressors 
Tydings and O’Connor fight back at ‘purge’ 








Numbers racket overshadows interest in Hines 
PERISCOPE 

PERSPECTIVE, Raymond Moley 

RADIO 

RELIGION 

SCIENCE 

SIDESHOW 

SPORTS 

TRANSITION 


Credits for cover pictures: top, European; lower left, Newsphotos. 
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HERE, HOPE and HEALTH 
GO HAND-IN-HAND 


MENTAL HANDICAPS to recovery in 
lung ailments, such as fear of the 
future and a sense of incompetence, 
are as prevalent as a daily rise in tem- 
perature. Saranac Lake helps patients 
to overcome fear, dread and uncer- 
tainty and assists in essential mental 
readjustments—through its library 
facilities, its Art Guild, the Study 
and Craft Guild and numerous diver- 
sions suited to patient’s condition. 
All this, in addition to home-like 
surroundings in reasonably priced 
sanatoria with private rooms, plus ex- 
perienced medical care and nursing. 


OVERNIGHT TRAIN RIDE FROM 


New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
Easily reached by automobile on main 
Adirondack highways 3, 10 and 86. 


Saranac Lake Health Services, Dept.B, 
WRITE Town Hall, Saranac Lake, NW. Y., for 
booklet with detailed information. 





Mothersills 


mo id 
STOPS TRAVEL NAUSE 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 








WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 








NEWSWEEK BINDERS keep your copies of 
Newsweek conveniently filed. Each bind- 
er holds 26 issues and the semi-annual 
index....costs only $1.75. Send your order 
now to F. D. Pratt, Circ. Mgr., Newsweek, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 











Home Study 
Accountancy Trainin 


Accountants who know their work —— 

command responsible tions and 

good incomes, And the need for 

trained accountants is growing. 

About 17,000 Certified Public Ac- 

countants in U. 8. and many thou- 

sands more executive accountants, 

Many earn $2,000 to $10,000. We train 

you thoroughly at home in spare time 

for C. P. A. or executive accounti 

positions. Previous bookkeeping know , fe 

sdgouameceinery—we prepare you — - 

ground up. Our ng perso This 

ven by staff of C. P. A.’s. Low cost 

. terms. Write for valuable 48- Book FREE! 
e k describing opportunities in accounting and 
ng how you may enter it successfully. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Saicaco 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
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Tarzan—after five years of threatened 
suits, quarrels, and making up again. At 
the trial in Los Angeles, she testified that 
the former Olympic swimming champion 
“jabbered nonsense” and threw chinaware 
to emphasize his conversation. “For seven 
years he is an actor at Metro and all he 
say is ‘ugh.’ So he take it all out on me 
at home. He talk, talk, talk, talk all the 
time.” 





Employed: 

Joun Roosevett, for $18 a week, by 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston de- 
partment store. The President’s youngest 
son settled in a Brookline, Mass., apart- 
ment after a six-week honeymoon with 
his bride, the former Anne Lindsay Clark. 
Ile said: “I got the job by going in and 


asking for it, like anybody else .. . Ill 
do anything they want me to do...I 


read all the controversy about my brother 
Jim’s insurance income. One thing’s sure. 
They'll never start investigating my earn- 
ings. It would cost ’°em more than I’m 
apt to get for a good many years.” 





Moved: 


Mary Picxrorp, from Hollywood, to 
New York. She will begin work as presi- 
g I 
dent of a cosmetic company wholesaling 
products she uses in her own dressing 
room. She said her husband, Buddy 
Rogers, orchestra leader “is swinging 
a ging 
around the country all the time. So I 
decided to live permanently in New York 
because it’s about the most convenient 
, hate ; ae 
place to get in communication with him. 
She expects to buy a house on Long 
Island but doesn’t know whether she will 
sell her famous “Pickfair” home in Cali- 
fornia, where she and Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr. lived as “America’s sweethearts.” 





Contested: 


By the United States Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the claim of Mapce 
Evans, film actress, that a tonsil opera- 
tion in 1934 (cost: $459.58) is properly 
deductible from her income tax. She 
argued that her voice did not record 
pleasantly on movie sound equipment 
when she had a cold, that the operation 
was advised to avoid colds, and that it 
helped her screen work. But the govern- 
ment replied that a tonsillectomy is a per- 
sonal, not a business, expense: “Who does 
not get a cold and who does not have his 
or her working efficiency reduced by such 
an affliction?” 





Drowned: 


In Georgian Bay, near Little Current, 
Ont., Danie Donce, 21-year-old heir to 
the automobile fortune, on the thirteenth 
day of his honeymoon with the former 
Laurine MacDonald, Canadian telephone 





a 








Wide World 


Mary Pickford with her husband, Buddy Rogers 


operator. He was seriously injured when 
dynamite exploded in the garage of his 
summer camp. Mrs. Dodge and two 
friends (also injured) placed him aboard 
a motorboat and headed for a doctor. 
Crazed by the pain of a mangled arm and 
blinded eyes, Dodge either jumped or fell 





Wide World 


Madge Evans 





overboard. His bride, the 21-year-old 
daughter of a tugboat captain, is the 
beneficiary of at least $1,125,000 of her 


husband’s estate. 





Died: 


Apotex Lewisonn, 89, philanthropist, 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y., of a heart attack, 
Aug. 17. A native of Germany, he came 
to this country 71 years ago and interested 
himself in mining ventures. After ac- 
cumulating a fortune estimated at be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $100,000,000, he 
turned all his energies to charity. Many of 
his contributions were anonymous. He do- 
nated $200,000 to the College of the City 
of New York for Lewisohn Stadium, gave 
Columbia University its School of Mines, 
was a benefactor of Yale, Princeton, 
Harvard, Dartmouth, and other schools, 
contributed to numerous Jewish charities, 
and provided thousands of orphans with 
a happy childhood. 


Tuomas K. Hearn, 85, Aug. 18, 
after a long illness at his home in East 
Setauket, N.Y., just one year to the day 
after the death of his blackface vaude- 
ville partner, James McIntyre. In 1874 
the two burnt-cork comedians formed 
their team at San Antonio, Texas, and 
trouped together for 50 years as “Alex- 
ander” and “Henry” in everything from 
minstrel shows to musical comedies. A 
typical joke which made Heath and Mc- 
Intyre the “Amos ’n’ Andy” team of their 
day: Question: “Which am faster, Alex- 
anduh, heat or cold?” Answer: “Heat am 
faster, Hennery, you can ketch cold easy. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


il 





Anglo-American Pact 


Uniess something goes haywire, the An- 
glo-American trade agreement—generally 
considered many months off—will be 
wound up and signed within the next 
week or so. Both sides have recently made 
many small concessions, and the main 
question remaining by late last week con- 
cerned the exact percentages by which 
certain tariff items should be cut. The re- 
cent rush to wind up was occasioned pre- 
sumably by Britain’s belief that announce- 
ment of the agreement would serve as 
some slight additional warning to Ger- 
many and by the New Deal conviction 
that the moderate gains for American 
farm products would be of great election 
value. Accordingly, State Department 
publicity men have already started work- 
ing on a summary of the agreement, leav- 
ing blanks for the percentages. 


G.O.P. Scheme 


Practical Republican politicians, led by 
House Minority Leader Martin, are cooking 
up a cauldron full of investigations for the 
next Congress. Their strategy would be 
to get resolutions of inquiry into the 
hands of conservative Democrats, let the 
Democrats introduce them, and then swing 
G.O.P. support behind them. They be- 
lieve this will work in some cases_ be- 
cause nearly all observers concede the Re- 
publicans a gain of 30 to 40 seats in 
‘all elections. And many conservative 
Democrats will then be intent on discredit- 
mz the New Deal enough to prevent 
Roosevelt’s controlling the 1940 conven- 
tion. If Chairman O’Connor of the House 
Rules Committee, now on F.D.R.’s purge 
list, is reelected, he can be counted on to 
ease the resolutions through his impor- 
tant committee. 


New ‘Exposés’ 

Among the planned Congressional in- 
vestigations for which the G.O.P. leaders 
have already done some groundwork: (1) 
an “exposure” of the C.1.0.’s tie-up with 
the NLRB and with the whole New Deal; 
(2) an investigation of some of the mil- 
lions of acres of land bought by the gov- 
etmment (for resettlement, soil conserva- 
lion, game refuges, etc.) —how much was 
paid for the land, from whom it was 


bought, and whether any New Deal friends 
profited from the sales; (3) continuation 
of the Dies inquiry, with a view to link- 
ing several New Deal bigwigs with or- 
ganized “radicalism”; (4) inquiry into 
the perennial complaints of WPA ineffi- 
ciency and waste. 


Capital Conversation 


Current table talk among informed 
Washingtonians: The C.1.0.’s_ bewilder- 
ment because the only one of Massachu- 
setts’ six gubernatorial candidates with a 
“satisfactory” labor record is ex-Governor 
Curley, whose record in other respects far 
from pleases union leaders . . . The way 
Franklyn Waltman, new G.O.P. press- 
relations chief, is not only doing a first- 
rate publicity job but has done much to 
smooth out friction and improve efficiency 
throughout the national headquarters . . . 
The prevailing belief among political writ- 
ers that Senator Smith will win reelection 
in South Carolina, despite New Deal op- 
position, but that Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, also opposed by New Dealers, 
is rapidly losing strength and may well 
meet defeat. 


Aliens Ousted 


Though nothing much is being said 
about it, a wholesale purge of aliens from 
government jobs is under way. It’s the 
result of “riders” slipped into many ap- 
propriation bills last session, prohibiting 
employment of non-citizens in a number 
of government departments. Preliminary 
estimates of the total number of work- 
ers affected, including those in the army 
and navy, run as high as 20,000. 


Racial ‘Repairs’ 

There’s been no public fuss about it, 
but racial troubles like those in the House 
restaurant four years ago are still plaguing 
capital cafés. The door of the Library of 
Congress’ restaurant now bears a sign 
“Closed for Repairs,” but no workmen 
are around. The story is this: Represent- 
ative Mitchell of Chicago, only Negro 
Congressman, found the library food tasty 
and began taking friends there with him. 
Southern diners protested, and the em- 
barrassed management closed the room 
temporarily. 


Georgia Outcome? 


Around Washington last week political 
writers were making small bets of 5-4 that 
George would defeat Camp, Roosevelt’s 
candidate for Senator. In Georgia, the 
best-informed were conceding Camp an 


even chance, mainly because the Admin- 
istration is putting on pressure—rushing 
wholesale public works, sending Walter 
Brown (nominally on vacation from Wash- 
ington) to contact every farm agent in the 
state, high-pressuring the Rivers machine 
to back Camp, and even exerting subtle 
indirect force on banks and industries de- 
pendent on RFC loans. 


Trivia 

More than once in conversations with 
friends, Rep. Bruce Barton has expressed 
no displeasure of rumors that he might 
run for President on the G.O.P. ticket . . . 
The Administration continues pushing As- 
sistant Secretary of War Johnson into the 
limelight in preference to his superior, 
Secretary Woodring . . . State Depart- 
ment heads say they had no advance 
knowledge that F.D.R. would pledge aid 
to Canada in event of attack from abroad. 





Storm Troop Agents 


Eavepesn chancelleries learned last 
week that German Storm Troop organ- 
izers—in civilian clothes, of course—have 
now begun filtering into Czechoslovakia’s 
Sudeten areas. Their work, directed from 
Berlin, is to study the population and to 
“prepare” the unquestionably pro-Nazi 
Sudetens for the roles they’re to play in 
case of a German invasion. Meanwhile, 
Sudetens exiled in Germany have been 
organized into eight gray-shirted regiments 
under the divisional command of Hans 


Krebs. 


French Border Preparations 


With concentration of the Spanish war 
limelight on the Ebro and Teruel fronts, 
the French Government is taking ad- 
vantage of the lull on the Pyrenees border 
to rush frontier preparations in anticipa- 
tion of any insurgent-Fascist victory 
threatening French communications. Ad- 
vices from excellent Paris sources indicate 
that new artillery is being hurried into 
the whole area, a newly perfected plane- 
detecting system is being set up, and a 
15,000-foot balloon barrage (much like 
London’s new air-defense scheme) is be- 
ing tried out in the Cerbére region. It’s 
known, too, that the naval patrol based at 
Port Vendres is being strengthened mate- 
rially. 


What About Schuschnigg? 


Wild and conflicting rumors have led 
readers to ask: “What’s really become of 
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Kurt von Schuschnigg?” The facts, gained 
from an unquestionable source, are these: 
Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria until 
the Mar. 11 Anschluss, is a closely guarded 
prisoner in a small garret room (once serv- 
ants’ quarters) in the Hotel Métropole, 
the Gestapo’s Vienna headquarters. He is 
allowed a few books, cigarettes, and in- 
frequent visits from his wife, but is kept 
constantly under the eye of a guard. Visi- 
bly in poor physical shape, he seems closer 
than ever to a complete nervous break- 
down. What the Nazis plan to do with him 
is unknown, but reports that he has al- 
ready been transferred to a concentration 
camp to await trial for treason are un- 


founded. 


Balbo Rising 


Keep an eye on Italo Balbo, Fascist 
hero who was exiled to Libya as Governor 
General after his 1933 transatlantic flight 
won him popularity rivaling the Duce’s. 
The future whims of dictators can only 
be guessed, but many signs point to the 
likelihood that Mussolini will boost Balbo 
to new responsibilities and prominence. 
Long considered one of the four contend- 
ers for the unofficial rank of Italian Fas- 
cist No. 2, Balbo clearly outranks the 
others (Ciano, Grandi, and Farinacci) in 
popularity among younger Fascists—and 
probably in general ability. It’s significant 
that the Duce this month sent him to 
Germany to confer with Géring and “in- 
spect Reich aviation”; informed diplomats 
in Paris say he also carried a warning to 
Hitler to go easy in Czechoslovakia. 





English Market Controls 


There'll be many future echoes of a 
new British Parliamentary bill providing 
for a market-regulating setup surprising- 
ly like the SEC. Ahead of America in most 
reforms, Britain had largely neglected this 
field until the present legislation emerged 
from a special committee that had studied 
the subject for two years. Among the 
bill’s provisions: drastic regulation of new 
security issues; requirement that sellers 
reveal full facts; bans on high-pressure 
salesmanship; and limitation of security 
sellers (through: licensing). Biggest ques- 
tion to London brokers: whether the bill’s 
provisions against unreasonable and un- 
grounded statements in promoting securi- 
ties will even bar brokers from forecasting 
market trends or the prospects of individ- 
ual stocks. 


Railroad Mergers 


Last week’s agreement on a tentative 
plan for merging two big roads is an in- 
dication of the rapid change of sentiment 
taking place within the railroad industry. 
Many managements which once opposed 
mergers, because they didn’t want to be 


saddled with the industry’s weak lines 
and because they were strait-jacketed by 
labor-severance agreements, are now com- 
ing around to the idea as a possible solu- 
tion to railroad troubles. Much will be 
heard later in the year of large-scale merg- 
ers such as advocated by Rail Coordinator 
Eastman in 1935. 


Business Outlook 


Administration economists are just as 
concerned over the weakness in commodity 
prices as are businessmen and _ financial 
experts. Statisticians point to the succes- 
sive commodity-price declines in the last 
three weeks, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace’s pessimistic picture of the out- 
look for prices of farm products doesn’t 
please them. They privately agree now 
that curtailed farm income, with its re- 
sulting slack in purchasing power, will 
mean that the fall recovery will be more 
gradual than first expected. 





World’s Fair ‘Modernism’ 


"Bhess’s much that’s amusing in all the 
ballyhoo about the New York World’s 
Fair’s theme buildings—the “unique” Try- 
lon and Perisphere. Variously publicized 
as the “outstanding structural tour de 
force of this century” and the first proj- 
ects of their kind “ever known in his- 
tory,” the two symbols are actually near- 
counterparts of structures at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. That exposition’s Eiffel 
Tower was some 300 feet higher than the 





‘Trylon’ and ‘Perisphere’ of 1900 


—— 





new Trylon, while the 1900 “Celestial 
Globe” was three-fourths the size of the 
Perisphere. 


Press Slip 


F.D.R.’s unprecedented action in quot- 
ing a newspaper editorial to express his 
views on Senator Tydings and Represen- 
tative O’Connor so surprised correspond- 
ents that they forgot to ask him the name 
of the paper (N.Y. Post) and had to 
scurry around after the press conference 
with the President. 


Air-Race Outlook 


Informed dopesters are guessing the 
Cleveland Air Races on Labor Day this 
way: Bendix transcontinental race to be 
won, as last year, by a Seversky single 
seater (Frank Fuller’s, Jacqueline Cochran 
Odlum’s or a third to be entered by the 
Seversky factory) . Favorites in the Greve 
Trophy race are Joe Jacobson, Tony Ley- 
ier, Art Chester, Roger Don Rae. In the 
major race, the 300-mile Thompson 
Trophy, record may be broken by three 
entrants—Earl Ortman (in a Marcoux- 
Bromberg) , Roscoe Turner (in a Brown- 
Turner-Laird Special) , Steve Wittman (in 
plane of own design and manufacture). 


Entertainment Lines 


Unless conservative trustees object, 
Dartmouth College, which already has a 
course in screen writing, will expand it in- 
to courses covering the full scope of film 
production . . . Dialogues for Disney’s 
“Snow White” movie are being or will be 
recorded in Dutch, Portuguese, Italian, 
Swedish, Polish, German, Arabic, Danish, 
Czechoslovakian, French, and Spanish .. . 
Japanese sale of ultra-cheap radios in 
China is helping the U.S. radio trade that 
it seeks to undermine; because of the 
cheapness of Japanese sets, Chinese who 
never had radios before are buying them, 
becoming used to them, then turning to 
American sets after inferior Japanese ra- 
dios quickly go blooey. 


Missing Persons 


Mrs. Ruth Marie Rubens, who entered 
Russia on a fake passport issued to Ruth 
Norma Robinson and whose disappearance 
in November uncovered a fraudulent pass- 
port ring, is still in a Moscow prison . 
Jimmy Mollison, famous transatlantic fly- 
er, is resting on the French Riviera and 
completing plans for a world flight around 
the equator; his ex-wife, Amy Johnson, 
complains that she is unable to obtain use- 
ful and regularly paid work . . . Jesse Ow- 
ens, top star of 1936 Olympics, has had 
bad luck in his successive efforts as or- 
chestra leader, barnstorming basketballer, 
night-club greeter, and playground di- 
rector; has now opened a Cleveland dry- 
cleaning shop under his own name. 
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Wide World 


The President and Premier King opening the Thousand Islands Bridge 


Roosevelt’s Pledge to Canada 
Timed to Slow up Aggressors 


Washington Is Concerried 
Over Europe’s Growing Crisis in 
Wake of Hitler Moves 


Last October Franklin D. Roosevelt 
visited Chicago to dedicate a new PWA 
bridge. His listeners clearly expected a 
speech loaded with local allusions calcu- 
lated to tickle their civic pride. Instead, 
the President used the newly completed 
span as a springboard for a leap into the 
turbulent waters of international politics. 
In a tart tirade he urged the “quarantin- 
ing” of warring nations. The unexpected 


How the symbol of American-Canadian cooperation 


sharpness of the President’s language took 
Washington aback. In Japan, Italy, and 
Germany angry censors banned all but 
briefest mention of the speech. 

Last week, Americans wondered what 
mood a second bridge-dedicating ceremony 
would evoke in Mr. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent had two engagements: one at King- 
ston, Ont., to receive an honorary degree 
(his 22nd) from Queens University; a 
second at Ivy Lea, Ont., to officiate at the 
opening of the new International Thou- 
sand Islands Bridge between the United 
States and Canada. 

By midweek the curious had their an- 
swer. Not only the President but also his 


Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, had de- 
livered speeches in such straight-from-the- 
shoulder terms that they jolted Washing- 
ton officialdom and reverberated in every 
foreign chancellery. 


Peace 


Through a radio microphone Tuesday 
night, Secretary Hull lamented in his 
Tennessee drawl: “The disintegration of 
the structure of world order under law, 
and the abandonment or repudiation of 
the principles underlying it, have pro- 
ceeded with staggering rapidity.” Putting 
more acid into his remarks than at any 
time this year, the Secretary warned for- 
eign aggressors that this country could not 
ignore events that happened beyond its 
borders. 

Then Hull offered a seven-point plea for 
peace, based on (1) economic reconstruc- 
tion founded on mutually profitable trade, 
(2) respect for the principles of interna- 
tional law, (3) the sanctity of treaties, 
(4) settlement of international squabbles 
by negotiations, (5) reduction of arma- 
ments, (6) cultural collaboration among 
all nations, and (7) international coopera- 
tion to promote the first six points. 


Protection 


Before European diplomatic centers had 
time to recover from Hull’s Dutch Uncle 
talk, Mr. Roosevelt backed up his Secre- 
tary with even stronger language—not 
actually at the bridge dedication, but a 
few hours earlier in the stadium at Queens 
University. After an acknowledgment of 
his new degree, spoken in calm tones, the 
President warmed up: “We in the Ameri- 
cas are no longer a faraway continent to 
which the eddies of controversies beyond 
the seas could bring no interest or no harm. 
Instead, we in the Americas have become 
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snakes across the St. Lawrence 
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a consideration to every propaganda office 
and to every general staff beyond the seas. 
The vast amount of our resources, the 
vigor of our commerce, and the strength 
of our men have made us vital factors in 
world peace whether we choose or not.” 

Then: “The Dominion of Canada is part 
of the sisterhood of the British Empire. 
I give to you assurance that the people of 
the United States will not stand idly by 
if domination of Canadian soil is threat- 
ened by any other empire.” 

The throng of 10,000 Canadians broke 
into spontaneous cheers, applause, and 
whistling. Later, at his dedication of the 
Thousand Islands Bridge, Mr. Roosevelt 
avoided mention of world affairs and con- 
fined himself to warning Canadians that 
unless both governments developed the 
St. Lawrence River’s water power, a group 
of American utility executives would at- 
tempt to harness the potential power for 
private gain. 


Reaction 

In the wake of the first speech, as wire- 
less and cables flashed around the world 
the phrase “. . . The United States will 
not stand idly by .. .” Europeans broke 
into feverish comment pro and con, de- 
pending on political philosophy. In gen- 
eral, the British received Mr. Roosevelt’s 
declaration with warmth. Lord Rother- 
mere’s Daily Mail termed the speech “one 
of the happiest auguries.” Across the Chan- 
nel, The Paris-Soir editorialized that the 
President had thrown down a _ bridge 
“which crosses the St. Lawrence and ex- 
tends up to the Rhine.” 

But colder receptions came from Rome 
and Berlin, where most papers accused Mr. 
Roosevelt of tilting at imaginary wind- 
mills. German journals shouted that the 
President was trying to create a war in 
order to make himself a dictator. Italian 
journalists let their pens drip heavy sar- 
casm. La Tribuna: “Perhaps it is a ques- 
tion of invasion [of Canada] by polar 
bears.” I/ Resto del Carlino: “To talk of 
brutality in the country of gangsters is like 
talking about rope in a hangman’s house.” 





Significance 


Though hitherto the Monroe Doctrine 
has been interpreted as applying solely to 
Latin American republics, diplomatic real- 
ists didn’t quibble last week over whether 
Mr. Roosevelt had extended that 115-year- 
old doctrine to include Canada. He merely 
pledged publicly what has been recognized 
for decades: that the United States must 
—in self defense—protect Canadian shores. 

The meat of the President’s pronounce- 
ment was in its timing. International ex- 
perts in Washington, who are worried over 
the European situation, feel that the peak 
of the crisis will come in mid-September 
after Hitler has completed his fortification 
of Germany’s western boundary and the 
current mass army maneuvers near their 
end. 














Therefore, the Roosevelt-Hull speeches 
served a dual purpose: (1) to renew the 
Administration’s campaign of educating 
Americans to realize their vital stake in 
world affairs and (2) to warn dictatorial 
powers that, if this nation is drawn into 
another foreign fracas, it will take sides 
with democratic governments. 
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New Deal choice: David J. Lewis 


The Purge Spreads 
Notes on New York, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Georgia 


In his shirtsleeves and smoking a ciga- 
rette, President Roosevelt sat before re- 
porters assembled for a press conference in 
the White House Executive Offices Tues- 
day. The correspondents, hoping for news 
of an extension of the “purge” drive against 
recalcitrant members of Congress, waited 
expectantly. Finally one of them—Fred- 
erick Storm of the United Press—inquired 
if the Executive had any comment on the 
candidacy of Rep. John J. O’Connor of 
New York, Tammanyite chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, who led the 
House fight on the Reorganization Bill last 
session. 

In response, the President picked up a 
typewritten manuscript and began to read. 
In biting phraseology strange for a press 
conference, the statement attacked not 
only O’Connor but Sen. Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, Maryland Democrat who likewise has 
fought the New Deal. Both were labeled 
men who, “after giving the New Deal lip 
service in 1936, turned around and knifed 
it in Congress in 1937 and 1938.” O’Connor 
was singled out as “one of the most ef- 
fective obstructionists in the lower House,” 
one who strove constantly to “tear down 


New Deal strength and pickle New Deal 
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legislation.” Tydings was accused of trying 
to “run with the Roosevelt prestige and 
the money of his conservative Republican 
friends both on his side.” 

The correspondents were somewhat puz- 
zled at the brusqueness of the statement. 
One, more puzzled than the rest, remarked 
that it sounded strangely like an editorial 
he had read somewhere. Unsmilingly, Mr. 
Roosevelt revealed that the observation 
was correct: it was an editorial (from the 
rabidly pro-New Deal New York Post), 
but he was making it his own statement—g 
most unusual procedure. 

Thus added to the “purge” list, O’Con- 
nor quickly struck back via the radio: 
“The President’s attack on me and other 
members of Congress is a challenge to 
America and its present form of govern- 
ment ... It is an escalator to dictator. 
ship.” He also labeled The Post a “news- 
paper long since regarded as Communistic” 
—which newspaper, ridiculing O’Connor’s 
pretensions as a battler for Americanism, 
retorted with Samuel Johnson’s famous 
definition: “Patriotism is the last refuge 
of the scoundrel.” 

The lean and elegant Tydings made no 
immediate reply. He was suffering from 
two shocks—the press-conference attack 
and an incident of the night before, when 
Mr. Roosevelt first put the Indian sign on 
him. That night, in a radio address cele- 
brating the third anniversary of the Social 
Security Act, the President praised the 
Marylander’s primary opponent, Rep. 
David J. Lewis, who is a New Dealer to 
the bone. But by Sunday night Tydings 
had drawn up his artillery, and he retorted 
over the radio: 

“Federal offices are being used . . . to 
intimidate and coerce officials to fight me 
. .. I am running against the power of 
the Federal Government directed against 
me by the Chief Executive . . . Maryland 
will not permit her star in the flag to be 
‘purged’.” 

Other news from the political front: 

§] Mayor Frank Hague, boss of Jersey City 
and Democratic boss of all New Jersey, is 
a political realist. The Washington New 
Dealers think of themselves as political 
idealists. But last week realist and idealists 
hitched themselves to the same wagon with 
the designation of W. H. J. Ely as Demo- 
cratic candidate for senator. Ely has been 
the state’s WPA boss since that project 
was started; he is a close pal of WPA Chief 
Harry L. Hopkins; he proclaims himself a 
100 per cent supporter of the President. 
But he is also Hague’s protégé, he owes his 
WPA post to the boss, and Hague—who 
has never warmed up to the New Deal, 
who bans the C.I.O. in his bailiwick, and 
who tries to stymie the Wagner Labor Act 
—is expected to turn out the vote for him. 


q In Georgia, where Sen. Walter F. George 
underwent “purge” treatment a fortnight 
ago (Newsweek, Aug. 22), Washington 
fired Edgar B. Dunlap, Atlanta counsel for 
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International 


Justice Pecora 


the RFC, who has been the mainspring of 
the George campaign. Other Federal office- 
holders viewed the incident as a warning 
that they had better get behind Lawrence 
Camp, the President’s choice to succeed 
George. As additional campaign ammuni- 
tion, the anti-George forces produced a 
letter purportedly sent to Georgia Republi- 
cans by James W. Arnold, G.O.P. national 
committeeman for that state, urging them 
to vote for George “because we are at the 
crossroads of a great national crisis.” 


©The Wyoming primary Aug. 16, though 
devoid of national interest, indicated a 
total Democratic poll greater than that of 
the Republicans—about 31,000 votes 
against 28,000—for the first time in that 
state, which was traditionally Republican 
before the 1932 Roosevelt sweep. 


“The Numbers’ 


Scope of Racket Overshadows 


Interest in Fate of Hines 


Of all the rackets in New York, the 
most fabulous and fascinating is that of 
the “numbers.” Headquartered in Harlem, 
dominated by dusky West Indians, it has 
an estimated gross of $100,000,000 a year. 
Most of its proprietors are flashy free- 
spending Negroes who ride in gleaming 
limousines; most of its customers are ill- 
paid strugglers who buck fantastically high 
odds in the hope of winning $30 for a 
nickel bet, $150 for a quarter. 

Last week, New Yorkers reveled in a 
public explanation of the mechanics of the 
racket. Actually, the occasion was the 
opening of the trial of James J. Hines, 
potent Tammany leader of the Eleventh 
Assembly District, indicted as the polliti- 
cal fixer for the Dutch Schultz gang, 
which had muscled in on the Negro num- 
bers operators in 1932. In the first week, 
a parade of witnesses sought to link Hines 
to the racket; in the weeks to follow, 
there will be dozens more. But at the start, 
at least, popular interest lay less in the 
fate of Jimmy Hines than in revelation of 
the workings of the vast poor man’s gam- 
bling scheme. 


The Numbers 


Description of the racket began with 
the testimony of Wilfred Brunder, a typi- 
cal numbers operator. A West Indian, 
Brunder told how he set himself up as a 
“banker” in 1923. Like the others in the 
business, he based his payoff number on 
betting totals recorded at pari-mutuel race 
tracks after his customers, by consulting 








Acme 


District Attorney Dewey 


dream books and various forms of hocus 
pocus, had placed their bets on various 
three-figure combinations (see cut next 
page). Before long he was top man of a 
lucrative pyramid, overlord of 40 con- 
trollers supervising some 60 “runners” 
who daily turned in $100 each in small 
bets garnered from the gullible. At the 
peak, Brunder required a clerical staff of 
fourteen with adding machines to tabu- 
late his daily take. In short, he had a gold 
mine. 

It was that gold mine which drew Dutch 
Schultz into the picture. The notorious 
beer baron was looking for a newer and 
lusher field. He awaited a chance to chisel 
in on the Negro numbers operators. It 
came on “Black Wednesday,” Nov. 23, 
1931, when the heavily played combina- 
tion 527—always a favorite at Thanks- 
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Boss Hines (in gray) and (on his right) his eldest son Philip 
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giving time— came up the winning num- 
ber. There was joy in Harlem——dancing in 
the streets, fried chicken washed down 
with champagne. But there was gloom 
among the policy bankers (the words 
policy and numbers are synonymous in the 
racket). Unable to pay off, they ran beg- 
ging to the man who had money—Dutch 
Schultz. The “Dutchman” put up the 
money—but in exchange he took over the 
racket, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Under the Schultz regime, chances of 
picking winners lessened. The gangster and 
his henchmen, learning which combina- 
tions were played most heavily, found 
they could change the pari-mutuel totals 
by placing a flood of last-minute bets at 
the tracks. Schultz milked the game harder 
than ever before and ran its yearly net to 
an estimated $20,000,000. 

But to make money he had to yield 
money; he faced vast demands for “pro- 
tection” and “fixing.” And that, in the 
opinion of Racket Buster Thomas E. 
Dewey, is where Hines came in. 


The Trial 


Dewey went after the numbers game 
and its alleged Tammany connections 
after he had cleaned up the vice and vari- 
ous commercial rackets (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 1). The District Attorney remem- 
bered that, when Schultz was shot to 
death in a New Jersey saloon on Oct. 23, 
1935, the numbers czar at that very time 
was figuring up his payments for “ice”— 
police and political protection. Dewey de- 
cided to expose the protectors—and by 
last week he was ready. 

When the trial started Aug. 15 it was 
hailed as the biggest such thing since the 
odorous Tweed Ring was broken up in the 
1870s. For the onlookers, it was a judicial 
carnival. In honor of the occasion, Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora had ordered air-con- 
ditioning apparatus installed in the New 
York County Courthouse. Making the 
proceedings even more dramatic, Dewey 
asked—and obtained—a “Blue Ribbon” 
jury. Blue Ribboners are chosen from a 
special panel of 2,590 high-standing New 
Yorkers, women excluded. They must 
prove they have open minds about capital 
punishment and circumstantial evidence, 
they must possess “alertness, intelligence, 
and common sense.” 

After two days, Dewey and Hines’ chief 
counsel, Lloyd Paul Stryker, agreed on 
twelve men. All listened intently to Dew- 
ey’s opening address, a high point of which 
was his contention that Hines had decided 
to elect William C. Dodge, an obscure 
magistrate, as District Attorney in 1933 
“because he is stupid, respectable, and my 
man.” Just as intently, the jury of one 
rare-book expert, one accountant, four in- 
surance men, one retired business execu- 
tive, two civil engineers, one sales man- 
ager, and two stockbrokers listened to the 
absorbing tales of how the numbers 
racket works. 
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Pick a Number 
=000 to 999 


This is the way the payoff number in policy is calculated from the 
mutuel payoffs at race tracks. The‘return'on each winning $2-ticket 
in the course of the day plays its part in determining whether the policy 
player wins or loses. The three digits in the final number are equal to 
the number next to the decimal point when the pay-off prices for three, 
then five, and finally seven races are determined, 

Below is a chart showing the results of seven races at a track, the 
pay-off and the addition. The lucky numbers are in boldface type. 
Race Horses and Prices Total 
1 Port Girl 10.80 5.80 3.80; Peggy Bird 10.40 8.00; Brown Ben 3.40.—42.20 
2 Broad Lights 7.00 4.00 3.20; Hypo 5.20 3.40; Cottingham 4.00. 26.80 
3 Grit and Grace 15.60 8.40 5.80; Reigh Begoe 25.40 16.60; Isolene 5.20.-77.00 

Three race total ........ «+ee++146.00 
First policy number is 6 
4 China Boy 18.20 6.40 3.40; Black Buddy 5.40 3.20; Witan 2.60.——39.20 
5 Dark Sun 16.40 8.40 5.00; Our Crest 7.20 4.20; Bien Fait 3.40.——44.60 
IED ccc cccccveusewas 229.80 












































By the week’s end, District Attorney 
Dewey had called half a dozen key wit- 
nesses in his efforts to prove that glad- 
handing Jimmy Hines had bribed and 
been bribed. Gist of their testimony: that 
in a conference with Hines back in 1932, 
Schultz had agreed to pay the political 
leader $500 a week plus extras for police 
protection; that Schultz had levied assess- 
ments on Negro policy bankers for con- 
tributions to Hines’ political club; that the 
late Magistrate Francis J. Erwin, named 
as having been bribed by Hines, dismissed 
cases against policy bankers and their em- 
ployes on the grounds they had not ac- 
tually been touching the policy slips found 
in their headquarters. 

Only one of Dewey’s witnesses back- 
fired. Julius Williams, a red-haired Negro 
election captain in Hines’ district, claimed 
his testimony before the grand jury in 
July had been dictated to him under 
pressure by two assistant district attor- 
neys. Williams protested he could only 
read and write a little, that he knew the 
alphabet “only from A to Z.” 

But Dewey had trouble in another di- 
rection—uncalled-for rebuking by Justice 
Pecora, he charged Monday. Pecora re- 
torted: “Whenever I have rebuked the 
District Attorney it was for something I 
deemed improper.” 


Singers 


Although the thirteen-count indictment 
named twelve alleged racketeers along 


Second policy number is 9. 
6 Torchy 7.60 4.00 3.40; Novelette 6.00 3.80; Rhiniz 6.20————31.00 
7 Boy Valet 20.40 6.20 4.60; Thistle Ress 3.60 3.00; Ski 4.40—————42.20 
Seven race total . 
Last policy number is 3 
Policy number for the day is 693. 


kite bid wale 









New York Post 
A newspaper shows how the winning numbers combination is calculated 


with the Tammany leader, Hines alone 
stood trial last week. Martin Weintraub, a 
Schultz lawyer, will have a separate trial. 
All the rest were either dead, fugitive, or 
had promised to “sing,” underworld par- 
lance for turning state’s evidence. The star 
singer is expected to be J. Richard (Dixie) 
Davis, legal brains of the Schultz mob. 

Throughout the proceedings so far, 
which if they go against him will mean a 
maximum penalty of 23 years, Jimmy 
Hines has sat immobile, a faint smile on 
his lips. Earlier he had said: “I feel I am 
going to win this. I’ve been through po- 
litical battles before, and this is a political 
battle. I cannot be convicted on the testi- 
mony of a lot of squealers.” 





G-Man ‘Turnover 


In 1934, Thomas F. Cullen resigned as 
agent-in-charge of the New York office of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
was succeeded by Francis X. Fay. In 1935, 
Fay resigned. He was succeeded by Rhea 
Whitly. In 1937, Whitly resigned. He was 
succeeded by Reed E. Vetterli. And in 
1938 (Monday of this week) Vetterli re- 
signed. 

There are many reasons for the fast 
turnover in ace G-men—one, more lucra- 
tive offers on the outside; another, agents 
are moved about so much they can have 
no home life; still another, friction with 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI 
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But for Vetterli’s resignation there was a 
special reason: the fact that Agent Leon 
Turrou, who has since resigned, got all the 
credit for uncovering the German spy 
network (Newsweek, July 11) despite 
the fact that Vetterli and the FBI office 
a whole had worked on the case. 

Vetterli’s explanation to the press was 
merely that he intended to enter business. 
Unlike some other retiring G-men, he 
promised not to write books. He ended 
his statement with a glowing tribute to 
Hoover as an “inspirational leader.” 


as 





The Red Hunt 


Flood of Communism Charges 


Continues at Dies Hearing 







Two weeks ago, after a brief foray into 
the German-American bund’s pro-Nazi ac- 
tivities (Newsweek, Aug. 22), Rep. 
Martin Dies’ House committee investi- 
gating un-American activities struck a 
richer lode. 

The committee called an A.F. of L. ex- 
ecutive, John P. Frey, and he lengthily 
attacked John L. Lewis’ C.1.0. as a Com- 
munist spawning ground. 

A Red hunt set off by this testimony 
was continuing unabated last week. Frey 
again appeared, this time to charge that 
a Communisteorganizer directed the recent 
C.LO. strike at the Maytag plant in New- 
ton, Iowa; that Communists helped shape 
the American Labor party’s policies in 
New York City; and that Communist in- 
fluence was driving President Roosevelt 
steadily leftward in prelude to “the revo- 
lution.” Half a dozen others joined Frey 
in such sweeping general accusations that 
even the conservative New York Herald 
Tribune warned against the “danger of 
spying a Communist under every bush,” 
adding that, while “the Stalinist threat 





















Harris & Ewing 


John P. Frey 





may be real enough, the worst possible 
way of meeting it would be the easy one 
of a Red-baiting hysteria.” 


Potpourri 


Subsequent witnesses alleged Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Youth Congress 
meeting at Vassar College (see page 28) , 
the International Labor Defense, the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project at New York City, in 
groups soliciting medical aid for Spanish 
loyalists, and other assorted organizations. 

A “surprise” witness from the Pacific 
Coast, Margaret Kerr, secretary of the 
Better America Foundation of California, 
swore that she had seen a Communist 
party membership card issued to Harry 
Bridges, West Coast labor leader, under 
the name of “Harry Dorgan.” 

Joseph B. Matthews, vice president of 





International 


Margaret A. Kerr 


Consumers Research, testified that he had 
been first head of the League Against War 
and Fascism, now the League for Peace 
and Democracy, and that the organization 
was under direct Communist influence 
from Moscow. (Matthews resigned from 
the league while under criticism by union 
labor for his attitude in a strike at Con- 
sumers Research three years ago.) 
Resuming testimony Monday, Matthews 
said the Communists welcomed any 
“purge” movement—that right now they 
were trying to destroy the Democratic 
party as a step toward “a Soviet America.” 
During the week’s hearings additional 
discoveries caught the public eye. While 
newspaper headlines shouted that “high 
Federal aides” were linked to Reds at the 
hearing, closer examination revealed that 
the “high” aides so far involved have been 
comparatively minor officials whose “link 
to Reds” was membership in the League 
for Peace and Democracy. And Edward 
F. Sullivan, the committee’s star investi- 
gator, branded as Communistic the Holly- 
wood Anti-Nazi League, which includes in 





Harris & Ewing 


Edward F. Sullivan 


its membership such movie notables as 
Eddie Cantor, Rupert Hughes, Sylvia Sid- 
ney, Paul Muni, Ernst Lubitsch, Mrs. 
Fredric March, and Walter Wanger. 


Outlook 


Dies’ forthcoming strategy will prob- 
ably be an attempt to list active partisans 
not only of Leftist but of Rightist tenden- 
cies: government officials who, although 
not actual Communists, are sympathetic 
with Communist objectives; and wealthy 
contributors to semi-Fascistic groups. 








St. Louis Blues 


The Story of a Coroner 
Who Jumped Ahead of a Sheriff 


Until Aug. 1, Madison County, IIL, de- 
served a Federal law-enforcement com- 
mission’s recent description of it: “The 
vice and gambling playground of St. 
Louis.” A scant ten-minute auto ride across 
the Mississippi from St. Louis, it wal- 
lowed in every kind of gambling known to 
man. Its so-called tri-cities (really four: 
Nameoki, Granite City, Venice, and Madi- 
son) harbored seven huge resorts that of- 
fered dice, blackjack, and roulette as the 
principal money enticers. Slot machines 
cluttered saloons, drugstores, pool halls, 
and even rooming houses. Backroom gam- 
ing thrived in almost every block. Lotto 
(grandfather of bingo) flourished every- 
where. 

The biggest establishment of all was 
“Johnny’s Palace Hall” in Venice. It 
jammed in 3,000 laboring-class lotto fanat- 
ics every Saturday night. Sweating and 
shouting, they sat at single-plank tables, 
their hunger and thirst appeased by girls 
who flitted about with hot dogs and fish 
sandwiches, plus schooners of beer. 

After Aug. 1, a strange wave of purity 
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descended on Madison County. With coat- 
tails flying, the gamblers fled to adjacent 
St. Clair County, thus giving drab East 
St. Louis and other St. Clair points un- 
disputed leadership in the cross-river 
gambling industry. With them went as- 
sorted touts, loafers, thugs, and prostitutes. 
Credit for the Madison cleanup goes to 
a tough coroner, Dr. W. W. Billings. He 
saw that the county’s poorest people, al- 
ways barely one jump ahead of starvation, 
were daily throwing away money they 
could ill spare. He didn’t care about those 
who could afford to lose; he did care about 
the pauper classes living amid the stench 
from stockyards, oil refineries, smelters. 
When the sheriff and county attorney 
failed to act, Dr. Billings consulted the 
statutes. He found that, when the sheriff 
was “partial or prejudiced,” as the law 
put it, the coroner was empowered to act 
as conservator of the peace—with police 
powers equal to the sheriff’s. Whereupon, 
on July 15 he announced he would stop all 
gambling by Aug. 1. On July 23, just to 
show he meant business, he led special 
deputies in raids. By the Aug. 1 deadline 
most of the gamblers had departed—and 
by last week Madison County had settled 
back largely to marbles and croquet. 
Even the sight of Billings made the 
gamblers reach for their hats. Six feet 
three, 240 pounds, he is muscled like 
a wrestler and as gruff as a jaguar, even 
in social contacts. He played right tackle 
twenty years ago at little William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo., under a coach who 
berated his footballers as sissies if they 
emerged from a scrimmage with skin left 
on elbows and knees. His most productive 
formula for chasing out stray remaining 
gamblers is simple; he picks up a telephone 
and bellows: “Fold up or we'll come over 
and knock in your head!” They fold. 





Administrator Andrews 


Wage-Hour Chief Takes Over 
Nation’s Largest Headache 


When Elmer F. Andrews was sworn in 
last week as chief of the new Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of La- 
bor, the oath was administered by Samuel 
Gompers—69-year-old son of a famous 
father who built up the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Gompers 2nd is chief clerk of the de- 
partment. In the passing years he has 
viewed the growing might of the labor 
movement and observed the present feud 
of the A.F. of L. with the C.LO. Thus 
aware of the trouble awaiting anyone deal- 
ing with wages and hours, Gompers per- 
formed the usual ritual as Andrews stood 
with upraised hand, then solemnly added 
the injunction of a judge to a doomed 
man: “And may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul.” 


NEWSWEEK 
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Wide World 


W. W. Billings, the tough coroner 


Under such auspices the 48-year-old 
New Yorker (Newsweek, July 25) took 
over a job that probably means the largest 
one-man headache since Hugh Johnson 
dodged dead cats in the days of the NRA. 
The Wage-Hour Act—affecting workers* 
in interstate-commerce industries whose 
maximum hours must be worked down 
from 44 a week to 40 in three years and 
whose minimum pay must rise from 25 to 
40 cents an hour in seven years—will take 
effect Oct. 24. Before that time Andrews 
must assemble a staff of 1,000 employes. 
To work out wage-hour applications in the 
first three industries to be tackled: textiles, 
tobacco, and cotton clothing, he must ap- 
point committees giving equal representa- 
tion to labor, employers, and the public. 

Andrews was no sooner sworn than he 
made a start by naming Donald Nelson, 
vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(originally a nominee for the administra- 
torship), as chairman of the textile com- 
mittee. While he set about picking other 
executives and aides he pondered the 
tougher problems confronting him: how 
to define “reasonable” under that part of 
the law allowing “reasonable classifica- 
tions” to establish wages for different types 
of workers in the same industry; how to 
define “substantially” under that section 
authorizing the fixing of “the highest 
minimum wage rates ... which... will 
not substantially curtail employment.” 


Outlook 


There is a reason why Andrews tackled 
the textile industry first: the fact that for 
several weeks mill operators in the South 
have been cutting wages, apparently in 
anticipation of the fixing of minimums un- 
der the Wage-Hour Act. While it is doubt- 
ful if they can win the 25-cent minimum 
legally allowed, they may have enough 
bargaining power to hold it under 30. 








*While the number of workers to be covered 
by the act has been generally estimated at 
4,000,000 heretofore, Labor Department offi- 
cials say not more than 1,500,000 will be af- 
fected at the outset. 





A State’s Laws 


Politics Beset the Path 
of New York Constitution 


Even before the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, the states began framing tem. 
porary or permanent constitutions. [py 
1777, ten years previous to the Federal 
constitutional convention at Philadelphia, 
New York drafted the state’s organic lay. 
The logic and legal skill of the document 
made it share with that of Massachusetts 
(1780) the honor of furnishing a model 
for the national Constitution and for the 
constitutions of the other states. 

Approximately every twenty years since 
the original drafting, New York voters 
have selected delegates to propose and 
frame constitutional changes. Five months 
ago the state’s eighth constitutional con- 
vention met in the Assembly Chamber at 
Albany. Equipped with thirteen solid wal- 
nut gavels (one for active service, a dozen 
for spares), Judge Frederick E. Crane, 
president, called the 168 delegates to 
order. Then followed eighteen long and 
wordy weeks. 

As usual in New York politics, Re- 
publican delegates outnumbered _ the 
Democrats, on this occasion by 93-75. 
The political alignment of conservative 
Democrats and Republicans and the pres- 
ence of numerous and powerful lobbyists 
slowed the convention machinery; but by 
last Friday the delegates had approved 
57 proposals, dealing with: 

Search and Seizure. A compromise pro- 
posal, urged by District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey, makes search, seizure, and wire 
tapping illegal without a warrant—but 
allows courts to accept such evidence 
when obtained by law-enforcement officers. 

Bill of Rights for Labor. This provides 
a 40-hour week and prevailing wages on 
public works and guarantees labor the 
right to “organize and bargain collective- 
ly through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

Transportation. New York City is per- 
mitted to exceed its debt limit by $515, 
000,000 for the purchase of privately 
owned transit systems. 

Housing. A provision authorizes a 
$300,000,000 state bond issue for slum- 
clearance and low-cost housing—but, at 
the insistence of former Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith—exempts real-estate owners from 
additional taxes to help defray the proj- 
ect’s cost. 

Social Welfare. The Legislature is en- 
abled to enact health-insurance measures, 
to extend health and welfare services t 
parochial as well as public schools, and to 
use state credit for financing unemploy- 
ment insurance. . 

Proportional Representation. A negative 
proposal backed by Tammany Democrats 
and upstate Republicans prohibits the 
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proportional method of electing repre- 
sentatives to local legislative bodies. 
Authorized by a popular referendum in 
New York City two years ago, the system 
was designed to give minority groups a 
yoice in governmental affairs. 

Home Rule. The Legislature is pre- 
vented from passing special statutes af- 
fecting the “property, affairs, or govern- 
ment” of a municipality except at the re- 
quest of the mayor or two-thirds of the 
city’s governing body. 

Reapportionment. Politically the most 
significant act of the convention, the pro- 
posal redistricts the state so as to enlarge 
the Assembly from 150 to 159 members, 
the Senate from 51 to 53. New York City 
representatives bitterly charged gerry- 
mandering. Citing figures to show that 
the counties embracing the five largest 
cities, New York, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Yonkers, with a total popula- 
tion of 8,900,000, would elect only 88 
Assemblymen whereas the 3,700,000 citi- 
zens in the rest of the state would get 71 
seats, urban delegates argued that one 
rural voter would balance two city voters. 

Among scores of rejected proposals, 
two were outstanding. One would have 
legalized horse-race betting, now openly 
practiced at New York’s five tracks. The 
other, defeated after a prolonged and 
strenuous battle, would have guaranteed 
state control of hydroelectric power on the 
St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers. 


Outlook—-- 


Foremost among the convention’s re- 
maining business, to be settled at the final 
sessions this week, is a vexing question: 
whether to submit to next fall’s voters 
the new constitution as a whole or in a 
dozen blocks of related proposals. The 
method of submission may well decide 
whether the delegates’ lengthy efforts, 
costing the state a sum estimated up to 
$2,500,000, will be wholly wasted—because 
if voters pass on the new document as a 
whole they might ditch it all rather than 
accept some objectionable features. 

The reapportionment clause is certain 
to become the focus of a savage Demo- 
cratic attack. The amendment killing pro- 
portional representation will meet with 
powerful opposition from Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia and his followers. The con- 
vention’s failure to protect the state’s wa- 
ter power resources has alienated liberals. 


Lo, the Modern Indian 


The white man’s idea of an Indian 
powwow: haughty braves wearing buck- 
skin pajamas, gaudy blankets, and eagle- 
feather war bonnets. Enriched by oil 
money, they arrive in big cars. Their vo- 
cabulary consists of one word: “Ugh!” 
They war whoop in tribal dances and go 
off on firewater toots. 

What actually happens (unless it’s a 





ceremonial festival): genial braves show 
up wearing store clothes, equipped with 
$1.50 watches and other appurtenances 
of civilization. While some drive big cars, 
more of them come along in jalopies, in 
buggies, a-horseback, or by train. They 
talk English ’most as well as anybody 
else and drink no more firewater than 
their white brethren. 

A case in point: the American Indian 
Federation’s Congress at Tulsa, Okla., 
last week. One hundred braves from 
eighteen tribes, claiming to represent 
“several thousand” Indians, gathered to 
air their grievances against the Office of 
Indian Affairs. The leaders spoke into a 
microphone as calmly as any paleface. 
Only one wore tribal regalia—a Nez 
Perce from Lapwai, Idaho, known as 
Horseblanket. Despite his name, he wore 
no blanket because it was too hot. He 
was one of the few who drove big cars. 

Most of the whooping was done by 
white candidates for Congress who ad- 
dressed the redskins on their troubles. 
The Indians themselves confined their 
gunning to demands for the abolition of 
the Indian bureau and to cries for the 
scalp of its commissioner, John Collier. 
Since its organization in 1934, the federa- 
tion has assailed the Indian administra- 
tion as atheistic and has labeled the 
Indian reorganization of 1934 as “Com- 
munistic in intent.” It demands, among 
other things, payment of all headright* 
money in a lump sum and an end to 
“discrimination”—by which it means 
segregation from the white. 

Redskin orators pulled no punches. Joe 
Bruner, full-blood Creek president of the 





*The Indian’s right to share in the income of 
his tribe, whether it comes from oil land or 
farming. 





federation, declared: “During the past 1138 
years the Indian bureau has wasted 
enough taxpayers’ money to have given 
every Indian in the United States 160 
acres of the finest farming land in the 
country, with modern improvements, an 
automobile, and money in the bank, other 
than their vested rights.” Walter Col- 
bert, fourth-blood Chickasaw, said: “An 
Indian never asked me to’ do a wrong 
thing, and I can’t say that for the white 
man. Why not Christianize and civilize 
the white man?” 

As a final blast, Colbert shouted to the 
redmen: “Let’s change the name of the 
Indian bureau to the White Man’s bureau!” 

In Washington, the Office of Indian 
Affairs retorted (1) that the federation is 
a racket and (2) that it does not repre- 
sent any tribe. 





Wide World 
Joe Bruner, modern Indian 





Wide World 


Tulsa Congress: Pawnee Chief Shunatowa (center) with two friends 
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As in 1913, the Reich’s army is second only to Russia’s 


Reich Army’s Show of Strength 


Reveals Weakness in Reserves 
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Quick Knockout Blow 
Hitler’s Main Hope in Achieving 


Czechoslovakian Goal 


Aug. 15 Adolf Hitler’s black Mercedes 
touring car flashed into Jiiterborg training 
camp—the world’s largest—40 miles from 
Berlin. Clad in a field-gray uniform with 
an officer’s laurel leaves adorning his cap, 
the former corporal watched army units 
drill, parade, and stage mock battles on 
the opening day of the Reich’s biggest 
maneuvers since the summer before the 
World War. Newspapers ran accompany- 
ing photographs of the Kaiser at the 1913 
army exercises and the Fiihrer 25 years 
later. Never before had the Nazi press 
made such a point of showing the line 
of Prussian militarism. The favorite pic- 
tures even showed Kaiser and Fiihrer 
striking the same heroic attitude, with 
one foot thrust forward and Hitler lack- 
ing only the saber, spurs, and spiked 
helmet. 


The New Army 


As a spectacle the maneuvers which 
had Europe in a state of nerves did not 
compare with last year’s, when only the 
regular army deployed in the hills of 
Mecklenburg. Designed primarily as a test 
of reserves, these took place at training 
camps scattered over the country. But as 
a military achievement the Fiihrer could 
take as much pride in the Third Reich’s 
army as William II did in the imperial 
forces. In three years he had converted a 
few ill-equipped battalions into a modern 
and mighty host. 

Mar. 16, 1935, Hitler reintroe-:-ed con- 
scription in Germany in defiance of the 





Newsphotos 


Versailles Treaty, which had limited the 
Reichswehr to 100,000 men enlisted for 
twelve-year periods and unequipped with 
planes, tanks, or artillery. Secret prepa- 
rations had already started the army’s re- 
habilitation; Russia, then a friend, had 
aided by allowing officers to train with 
the Red army; artillery, tank, and plane 
manufacture was under way secretly; and 
the number of regulars had been stepped 
up to 150,000. 

To this professional base Hitler im- 
mediately added the first (1914) con- 
script class and 50,000 volunteers from 
the police and black-uniformed Nazi Elite 
Guard. The next year the period of con- 





script service was extended to two years. 
In 1937 the insufficient 1916 “war babies” 
class was called up, and the number of 
long-term soldiers increased to make up 
for the blank this deficiency would leaye 
in the reserves. The strength piled up in 
this three-year program, now mobilized 
for ten weeks of training, amounts to: 


Long-term enlistments..............::s00000 
Class of 1915 (now finishing two 


250.000 
300,000 


ge MO eel 
Classes of 1911-1912 in East Prus- 
cae 


BED ednesidenendsntnncseninescnsensssncnsensenenescossoces 28 000 


225,000 


addi 
S03.000 


350.000 


Class of 1910 in East Prussia.......... 14,000 
Special Ersatz reserves?.................. 150.000 
V——_—_—_——— 


Total reserve strength... cece. 514,000 


I ih ete iritd ca vadniewasininas 1.317.000 


As in 1913 the army now stretching its 
muscles is second in size only to Russia’s, 
But the Fiihrer’s divisions, although ade- 
quately supplied with older officers and 
noncoms from the postwar Reichswehr, 
still lack two essentials: reserves and jun- 
ior officers. Today more than half the 
Reich’s junior commanders are still learn- 
ing their jobs. In a modern army, an 
infantry company or artillery battery 
without at least three experienced officers 
of the rank of captain or first lieutenant 
is fatally handicapped. The Reichswehr 





*East Prussia, because of its geographical iso- 
lation and small population, is organized as an 
Army Corps, and older classes—men born in 
1910, 1911, ete.—are called to service with the 
regular conscripts. 


7Men who reached military age when compul- 
sory training wasn’t allowed, and since 1935 
have had eight weeks’ training annually, adding 
50,000 a year to the reserve strength. 
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In 1938 horses and men still pull guns through the mud 
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needs about 12,000 and has 4,500. And in 
1914 German reserves poured into the 
ranks in such a stream that 1,500,000— 
50 per cent more than the French had 
expected—were hurled against the western 
front within the first week of war. 

The inability to duplicate this feat is the 
German staff’s chief worry. Until the short- 
age of reserves is remedied the army must 
pin its chances of success on a quick 
knockout blow. And this has created the 
main problem of the maneuvers: how to 
ft the reserves into an army organized 
war footing. The French filter reserves 
into companies kept at two-thirds strength 
but the Reichswehr company already is 
full, ready for instant service. The Kaiser’s 
army organized separate reserve divisions. 
Its successor hasn’t enough junior officers, 
artillery—half the guns are still horse- 
drawn—or other equipment to do that 
with all the reserves. Instead, some must 
be attached battalion by battalion to other 
units, and where reserve divisions can be 
formed it is with horses, trucks, automo- 
biles, and even doctors for the sanitary 
service drafted from civilian life. 


Reaction 


Persistent rumors had spread through 
German beer halls that Aug. 15 was the 
fatal day when Hitler would give his new 
army its marching orders. This, combined 
with the disruption of civilian life to ac- 
commodate the army, gave Germany an 
even worse case of war nerves than out- 
side countries got from watching the spec- 
tacle. In Berlin great crowds watched the 
Fiihrer and the army chiefs come and go, 
but few cheered. Whispered stories spread 
of men who, conscripted for work on 
frontier forts and thinking they were being 
sent to war, pulled emergency cords on the 
trains while their wives tried to throw 
themselves on the tracks. And the worst 
slump in five years hit the tightly regu- 
lated stock exchange. 

The German Army’s show of strength, 
however, was a show of its weakness as 
well. Neither the army itself nor the 
Reich’s shaky economy is prepared for 
protracted war. Nevertheless the present 
fighting force will be at the peak of effi- 
ciency when the maneuvers end in Octo- 
ber. And, knowing how determined the 
Fihrer is to get what he wants in Czecho- 
slovakia, no statesman in Europe is going 
to be entirely comfortable until the war- 
like drill is over. 





The Salzburg Incident 


Aug. 17, sirens screamed on the highway 
outside Salzburg and a car overhauled one 
in which Capt. Thomas Kendrick, British 
Passport officer in Vienna, was driving to 
Switzerland with his wife for a holiday. 
Hustled back to Vienna, Kendrick was 
held for three days, then released with the 
announcement that he was being expelled 


from Germany because the Gestapo had 
“proofs of his conducting espionage.” 

Kendrick, a retired army officer, had 
lived in Vienna for thirteen years. De- 
tails of the charge weren’t made public. 
But the case gave the Nazi press an open- 
ing for an attack on the British Intelli- 
gence Service as a source of war scares. 
This famous service had sent out “false” 
reports of German mobilization on May 21. 
As a result, Czechoslovakia had mobilized, 
while British and French diplomats had 
wasted Hitler’s time by warning him 
against doing anything “rash.” 





Heil Horthy 


Reich Navy Breaks Out Flags 
for Hungary’s Regent 


Under a triumphal arch across the rail- 
way line at the frontier station of Nickel- 
dorf, a fourteen-car special train this week 
steamed into the Greater Reich from Hun- 
gary. At Vienna, thousands of girls in na- 
tional costume and members of the Hitler 
Youth waved Hungarian red, white, and 
green and Nazi Swastika flags as Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, Hungarian Regent, ac- 
companied by his wife, Premier Bela Im- 


European 


Reich guest: Regent Horthy 


rédy, Foreign Minister Kalman de Kanya, 
and War Minister Eugene Ratz, were wel- 
comed in the Fiihrer’s name by Dr. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Governor of Austria. 

The train then headed north across Ger- 
many to Kiel, famous naval base. There 
Hitler and his chiefs of navy, army, and 


air staffs took Horthy to the Krupp ship- 
yards where Mme. Horthy christened the 
new 10,000-ton cruiser Prince Eugné, 
named after the French Prince of Savoy 
who led the Hungarians against Turkish 
invaders in the eighteenth century. Flags 
and banners didn’t conceal the workman- 
like bustle of the shipyards which are 
building Germany’s new navy. 

From the official armed yacht Grille, 
Hitler and Horthy reviewed the country’s 
most impressive naval display since the 
World War in the Bight of Kiel. More than 
130 units participated, from the new 26,- 
000-ton flagship Gneisenau down to di- 
minutive torpedo-carrying Schnellboote, 
including most of the 37 German sub- 
marines now in commission. With 31 more 
submarines being built, Germany has a 
strength of 68, against Britain’s potential 
submarine fleet of 59—38 in service, 18 
under construction, 3 projected. And two 
or three German 35,000-ton warships and 
two 19,000-ton aircraft carriers are being 
rushed to completion. 

For Horthy’s reception in Berlin this 
week the banners and decorations used 
for the Duce last September were brought 
out of storage, but the demonstration at 
Kiel was the real high spot of his six-day 
stay. It was planned especially to recall 
the square-jawed Admiral’s part in the 
Otranto naval battle of 1917, when his 
little Austro-Hungarian fleet repulsed a 
powerful Anglo-French-Italian flotilla. And 
for Horthy, regent of a kingdom without 
a king, and an admiral without a fleet, it 
was the first taste of the sea in many years. 


Pressure 


Nazi newspapers acclaimed Horthy’s 
visit as a manifestation of centuries-old 
friendship and an expression of kindred 
political aims. But Hungary is a nation 
under pressure. During their hours to- 
gether on the yacht, the German Chancel- 
lor and Hungarian Regent discussed such 
common interests as Hitler’s plans for 
Danubian expansion, particularly the 
bringing of Hungary further under Nazi 
influence politically, economically, and cul- 
turally. For Hitler, that is a vital step to 
the economic strangulation of Czechoslo- 
vakia. For Horthy and the Imrédy gov- 
ernment it is a means to Hungary’s most 
cherished goal—the recovery of lost ter- 
ritory. The main Hungarian reservation 
is that German influence must stop short 
of setting up a Nazi government in Buda- 
pest. Leaders of that party are now in 
Hungarian jails. 

Meanwhile, the day Horthy arrived in 
Germany, diplomats of the Little Entente 
—Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia—decided to put pressure on him 
from the other side. For a time it had 
seemed that the rapid rise of German 
power in Central Europe would destroy 
the Entente. Now, with French encourage- 
ment, it is rallying and has decided on a 
first step to try to compete with German 
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influence in Hungary. Baron Andrea Bes- 
senyei-Bakazh, Hungarian diplomat, was 
invited to the Entente meeting at Bled, 
Yugoslavia. The three nations offered Hun- 
gary armament equality, a nonaggression 
pact, and increased rights for Hungarian 
minorities in each of their countries if 
Hungary would sign friendship treaties 
with them. 





Czechoslovakia 


Offer of Political Plums 
Fails to Satisfy Sudetens 


As proof that Czechoslovakia is keep- 
ing its nerves on ice while the rest of 
Europe stews over Nazi army maneuvers, 
the Supreme Defense Council devoted part 
of its 90-minute meeting Aug. 16 to a 
plan for increasing noncommissioned of- 
ficers’ allowances. They also discussed 
renting out army stallions to private 
stockbreeders. Chief of Staff Gen. Lud- 
wig Krejci assured the council there was 
as yet no cause to worry over the German 
maneuvers. He said there would be time 
to increase the present Czech Army. of 
300,000 when necessary. 

At a conference between Sudeten Ger- 
mans and the government, Ernst Kundt, 
Nazi spokesman, handed Hodza a fifteen- 
page reply flatly rejecting the government 
proposals for settling the minority dis- 
pute but leaving the way open for fu- 
ture negotiations. Kundt said his people 
didn’t want to be treated as a minority 
any longer and demanded a basic reform 
of the state to put them on an equal foot- 
ing with the Czechs. And he further 
warned Prague: “We must call your at- 
tention to the fact that the patience of 
our people which has never received any 
sign of good will from you is not as great 
as our patience.” 

Viscount Runciman, Britain’s unofficial 
mediator who had arranged this round- 
table conference, returned for it from a 
week end at the castle of Count Kinsky. 
The following day he had his first meet- 
ing with Konrad Henlein, Sudeten Fiihrer 
who had been in Germany at Prince Max 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg’s Rothenhaus Cas- 
tle 5 miles from the German frontier in 
the heart of Sudeten territory. The host, 
Prussian-born but a Liechtenstein citizen, 
is the husband of the Spanish Marchioness 
de Belvis de la Nepas, who has estates in 
insurgent Spain and Mexico. This Liech- 
tenstein -German -Spanish-Mexican-Czech 
family actively supports Nazism. A rela- 
tive, Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe-Wald- 
enburg-Schillingfiirst, arranged this party 
at his castle. The Prince’s retinue welcomed 
Runciman with Nazi salutes. Henlein ar- 
rived with his deputy leader, Karl Her- 
mann Frank, Kundt, and three husky 
Storm Troopers. Between luncheon and 
tea, Runciman and Henlein talked private- 
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ly for three hours about the vexing issues, 

Back in Prague, Runciman was allowed 
to announce the government’s next step 
in a communiqué of his own. This cop- 
cerned one of the Sudetens’ oldest com- 
plaints—that Czechs hold 44,000 govern. 
ment jobs in their territory. Sudetens wil] 
be given within a fortnight six postmaster- 
ships, an assistant postmastership, two dis- 
trict governorships, and presidency of 
regional court. The communiqué promised 
more political plums to follow. Henlein- 
ists, however, protested that they should 
have been given 1,000 jobs instead of ten 
and said it would take 40 years, at this 
rate, to satisfy them. 

Runciman then left to spend the week 
end with Prince von Schwarzenberg, the 
country’s largest landowner, whose _pre- 
war title—like those of the British vyisi- 
tor’s other hosts—is purely honorary in 
Czechoslovakia. 





Diplomatic Mothers 
Matrons, Not Glamour Girls, 
Behind the Scenes in Europe 


In 1932 the French secret service ar- 
rested Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe-Wal- 
denburg-Schillingfiirst on the Riviera and 
claimed they found papers showing she 
was behind Viscount Rothermere’s cam- 
paign in favor of treaty revision for Hun- 
gary. A statue of the British newspaper 
magnate was put up in Budapest, and his 
campaign was an international sensation 
while it lasted. It died out, and Princess 
Stephanie disappeared from world affairs. 

Last May, when Konrad Henlein, the 
Czech Nazi leader, went to London, the 
Princess was his hostess and introduced 
him to people he wanted to meet. A month 
ago she was hostess to Hitler’s aide, Capt. 
Fritz Wiedemann, when he visited Viscount 
Halifax, the British Foreign Secretary, and 
later went to Paris to help Wiedemann ar- 
range his interviews with French states- 
men. 

Princess Stephanie, who has one son, 
was divorced from Prince Francis Hohen- 
lohe in 1920. Last week she enlisted an- 
other member of the family for political 
service. She arranged to have Prince Max 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg invite Henlein and 
Viscount Runciman to a meeting at his 
castle. And she then departed for Buda- 
pest to see the Hungarian Regent, Ad- 
miral Horthy, before his visit to Berlin. 

In the comparative political calm of 
postwar years, Magda Lupescu of Ru- 
mania had the headlines almost to herself 
as a woman influencing the destiny of na- 
tions. Recently she has been shoved into 
the background by such newcomers as the 
Duchess of Windsor, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, and even the Countess Vera Fugget 
von Babenhausen, who is wife by proxy 
marriage of Kurt von Schuschnigg. But 
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a 
aside from these, famous primarily for their 
husbands and already written into history 
hooks, a group of feminine diplomats has 
appeared on the scene, trying to straighten 
out the tangle of masculine diplomacy. 
They are something new: not interna- 
tional glamour girls but mostly middle- 
aged mothers. 

For nineteen years Viscountess Astor, 
mother of five, has been a Conservative 
Member of Parliament as well as a leader 
of British social life. Now she has branched 
into international affairs. Cliveden, the 
Astors’ large Georgian mansion on the 
Upper Thames, has been so hospitable to 
the personalities who are trying to swing 
British foreign policy toward friendship 
with Germany that they are called the 
“Cliveden set.” 

Almost the last words of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain before he died in 1937 were: 
“This feud between us and Italy has to 
stop.” His widow, Ivy Muriel Chamber- 
lain, mother of three, spent last winter in 
Rome with a purpose. During the season 
Lady Chamberlain entertained widely and 
was received in turn by her old friend, the 
Duce. To him she carried agreeable mes- 
sages from her stepbrother-in-law the 
Prime Minister. She had much to do with 
the diplomatic reconciliation which made 
possible the Anglo-Italian Easter Pact. 

The Duce’s unofficial ambassadress is his 
oldest daughter and favorite child, 35- 
year-old Edda Ciano, who is strikingly like 
her father in looks and character. The wife 
of Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano and 
the mother of three sons, she is credited 
with the preliminary negotiations of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. During 1936 she spent 
much time in Germany, visiting Hitler in 
Berlin, at the Brown House in Munich, 
and at Berchtesgaden. Returning home 
she would appraise him for her father, who 
had seen the other Dictator only once, two 
years before, for an hour or two in Venice. 

The French Foreign Ministry finds 
Genevieve Tabouis very useful. As she is 
Europe’s most famous woman political com- 
mentator, her column in the Paris Liberal 
daily, L’Oeuvre, is widely read. The Min- 
istry uses it to float “trial balloons,” test- 
ing public opinion on prospective dip- 
lomatic moves. Coming from a long line 
of diplomats (French Ambassadors Jules 
and Paul Cambon are her uncles), Gen- 
evieve has always moved in diplomatic 
circles and prides herself upon the skill 
with which she inveigles closely held secrets 
from those old and experienced in the 
game. In 1935 she revealed the guarded 
details of the Hoare-Laval Pact, precipi- 
tating the crisis which resulted in the 
resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare from the 
British Cabinet and the eventual fall of 
the Laval Cabinet. Pessimistically in- 








clined and distrustful of the dictators, she 
has predicted war from year to year and 
18 credited with starting the rumor which 
set the date at Aug. 15, this year. Mme. 
Tabouis is the mother of two children. 











Spanish Mystery 
Franco’s Agent and Negrin 
Both Go to Switzerland 


The Spanish insurgent drive in the 
southwest had moved forward, until last 
week, in the.shape-of a bow with one ad- 
vance column aimed like an arrow at its 
target, the valuable Almadén mercury 
mines. This column stretched along the 
railway from Cabeza del Buey into gov- 
ernment territory, its tip passing through 
a mountain tunnel. There Gen. José 
Miaja’s forces caught it, charging the 
tunnel mouth with tanks and’ shock troops 
while an encircling force cut the rear exit. 
Most of the column retreated. One in- 
surgent company trapped in the tunnel 
refused to surrender. It was wiped out 
with hand grenades. 

Elimination of this advance shaft 
snapped off the arrow in Gen. Queipo de 
Llano’s bow, and the curving main line 
behind it, made up of mixed Spanish, 
Moorish, and Italian troops, everywhere 
was stalled by stiffened loyalist resistance 
when reserves arrived from the Madrid 
sector. 

On the Ebro front, following weeks of 
inferiority in the air, loyalist planes ap- 
peared in strength and engaged in some 
of the most spectacular aerial fighting of 
the war. It was at such close quarters that 
one ship returned to base with the rudder 
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of an Italian Fiat festooned on its ma- 
chine gun. 

After repeated counterattacks around 
Gandesa failed to regain lost territory, 
Generalissimo Franco began withdrawing 
troops from that region to resume the 
drive on Sagunto and Valencia. However, 
the diversion caused by the loyalist cross- 
ing of the Ebro has given Valencia a five 
weeks’ respite, during which it has dug in 
behind 40 miles of trenches, forts, tank 
traps, and barbed wire. It is now almost 
as strongly fortified as Madrid. 


Mysteries 

According to insurgent forecast, a mass 
uprising against the government of Pre- 
mier Juan Negrin was to coincide with 
an air raid on Barcelona at 10:30 p.m. 
Aug. 15. The raid took place but not the 
uprising. Instead Negrin’s Cabinet sat un- 
til 3 a.m. ironing out internal difficulties. 
Jaime Aguade, Minister of Labor and 
politically a member of the Catalonian 
Left, and Manuel de Irujo, a Basque and 
Minister Without Portfolio, resigned and 
were replaced by José Moix Regas, Cata- 
lonian Left Socialist, and Tomas Bilbao 
Hospitalet, a Basque. The two who re- 
signed, strong believers in provincial auton- 
omy, were said to have objected to 
nationalization of Catalonia’s thriving 
armaments industry. 

Another explanation was that they had 
listened to propaganda from France in 
favor of ending the war by compromise, 
whereas Negrin was determined to fight 








Moscow Summer: 
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No trace of the old custom of nude bathing 


was seen last week on these beaches as Russia celebrated the first anni- 
versary of the Moscow-Volga canal’s opening. The 85-mile ditch made 
Moscow a seaport. Now this mile-long esplanade along the deepened 
Moscow River provides seaside resort facilities. 
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on. Yet the day after the Cabinet meet- 
ing, the Premier himself took part in a 
mysterious event. Chemist and physiolo- 
gist by profession, he dropped the war 
and went to Zurich to attend the Inter- 
national Congress of Physiologists. Simul- 
taneously the Duke of Alba, Franco’s 
London agent, arrived at the same Swiss 
city, stopped for a while at another hotel, 
and then moved on to St. Moritz, 90 
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The Duke of Alba 


miles away. Negrin had a police guard 
and refused to see anyone “except fellow 
physiologists.” The Duke’s office in Lon- 
don said he was traveling for his health. 
That night, however, Negrin departed for 
the congress banquet and didn’t arrive. 
And next day, when his companion, Min- 
ister of the Interior Rafael Mendes, landed 
at the border on the flight back to Barce- 
lona, he said the Premier was driving 
home by way of Geneva. 


Franco’s Choice 

Gen. José Millan Astray, orator-soldier 
known as the “d’Annunzio of Spain,” calls 
Generalissimo Franco Al Mansur, the old 
Mohammedan term meaning The Con- 
queror. People in London and Paris have 
been calling him “the Procrastinator” for 
his seven weeks’ delay in answering the 
Nonintervention Committee’s proposals 
for withdrawal of foreign volunteers. Last 
week Franco finally handed his reply to 
Sir Robert Hodgson, British agent at 
Burgos. 

The text, made public in London this 
week, dealt a severe blow both to Britain’s 
elaborate nonintervention plan and to 
hopes of making the Anglo-Italian pact 
effective before the civil war ends. Franco 
demanded complete and _ unconditional 
belligerent rights, rejected the suggestion 
of a proportionate withdrawal of foreign 
troops, and proposed instead that 10,000 
volunteers be withdrawn immediately from 


both sides, which would only take away 
a fraction of his foreigners but nearly all 
those in the loyalist ranks. 

As a final blow to the Nonintervention 
Committee’s plans he turned down their 
schemes for international sea control of 
Spanish ports and air patrols on all fron- 
tiers. And at the same time he ousted his 
pro-British adviser, José Antonio de Sang- 
roniz, from his privileged position as “Pro- 
tocol of the Government” and put him 
under Foreign Minister Gomez Jordana, 
who favors keeping Italian and German 
support. 

Foreign troops are numerically less than 
one-tenth of Franco’s 750,000 men but 
disproportionately valuable since they in- 
clude aviators, technicians, and __ staff 
officers. Fresh legions are said to be ar- 
riving from Italy all the time, and the 
British Embassy in Rome has asked the 
Duce’s government to explain a report 
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that Italian aviators are now operating 
from bases on their own soil, flying to 
Majorca and thence to bomb _ loyalist 
cities. 


Significance 


Several unofficial plans to end the 
Spanish war by compromise have been 
published, but each side has answered 
that it would be satisfied with nothing 
less than complete victory. On the sur- 
face, Franco’s reluctance to give up his 
foreign aid indicates he is sticking to 
that goal. Yet it is no secret that this 
course will force Paris to ask—and 
probably get—Britain’s consent to re- 
open the Pyrenees frontier, giving the 
loyalists more help to continue resistance 
and postpone insurgent victory - still 
further. 

Another possibility is that Mussolini 
has urged Franco to stall on the Non- 
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intervention Committee’s plan until the | 


Almadén mines are captured. Return of 
these mines, producing half the world’s 
mercury, to the combined Spanish-Italian 
control under which they were operated 
before 1936 would settle outstanding debts 
for Italian aid in the war. 
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Ghosts in China 


Swamp ‘Specters’ Add to Woes 


of Harassed Japanese Army 


Last week, from 26 Japanese trans. 
ports in the Whangpoo River, men and 
horses poured noisily into Shanghai, 
Churning up and down the Yangtze, 70 
more army vessels constantly transferred 
these reinforcements up the river to the 
front. In Tokyo the government ordered 
1,000,000 men, previously exempted from 
military service, to stand ready for train- 
ing. Finally the war brought Japan a 
regimentation rivaling Germany’s totali- 
tarian labor conscription: 4,000,000 work- 
ers were registered and indexed for pos- 
sible mandatory transfer to war indus- 
tries. 

Cause of these vast preparations: the 
prolonged stalemate in the Yangtze cam- 
paign to capture Hankow. And once again 
last week the Japanese failed to progress 
in this battle with Chinese troops, floods, 
disease, Red guerrillas—and ghosts. 

Driving down Lake Poyang’s shores, 
south of their Kiukiang base, Japanese 
troops fled in terror one night in the dis- 
mal Kutang swamps as huge, white-head- 
ed apparitions lunged at them—Chinese 
soldiers had covered their heads with bam- 
boo-supported white nets as protection 
against swarming swamp mosquitos. At 
Jiuchang, 20 miles west of Kiukiang, 
Japanese naval landing parties braved the 
war’s deadliest artillery opposition as 
Russian-manned guns swept the Yangtze. 
On the north bank flood waters still 
coursed down the highway on which the 
Japanese had expected to march from 
Hwangmei to Hankow. And, in the steam- 
ing Yangtze Valley heat, 10 per cent of 
Tokyo’s forces were admittedly ill with 
malaria, cholera, and dysentery. 

Behind the Japanese lines guerrilla at- 
tacks reached a new high in_ boldness. 
Only 2 miles from Peiping’s main gate, 
roving Communists killed five policemen 
and two soldiers. Other bands captured a 
walled town but 26 miles from Nanking. 
In Shantung—supposedly conquered three 
months ago—42,000 guerrillas besieged and 
reputedly took the province’s capital, 
Tsinan. 

Even a huge raid on Hankow by 81 
planes was repulsed when the Chinese sent 
up newly arrived French Dewoitine pur- 
suit ships, each armed with a small can- 
non. But in Canton the Japanese air force 
achieved a long-sought victory: for the 
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Along the myriad lakes, canals and 
rivers surrounding Hankow, thousands of 
boatmen make a precarious living. Last 
week the Chinese Government offered 
them a chance to make a fortune in hu- 
man salvage. For aviators who plunge 
into the water it offered the following 
prices: Chinese (alive) $300, (dead) $60; 
Japanese (alive) $150, (dead) $30. 
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ress Two weeks ago the Governments of 


Paraguay and Bolivia ratified the Chaco 
Peace Pact, formally winding up the war 
which they had waged from 1932 to 
1935. Last week another 100-year-old 
Latin American border dispute neared 
settlement as the republics of Costa Rica 
and Panama patched up old differences. 

The feud with Costa Rica was a diplo- 
matic heirloom that Colombia bequeathed 
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At yo : to Panama when the latter obtained its 
ng, ‘ ; independence in 1903. Three years before, 
the — _ . — arbitration had been attempted by Presi- 


dent Loubet of France, and in 1910 his 
delineation was used as a basis for the 
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al, ? ais nr oe ay Costa Rica Congress Sept. 5 and to the 
ee eee ee it ase 9 Panama National Assembly when it meets 
81 — 3 eatin PE ee TL Pe Sept. 1. Under the arrangements, Costa 
nt European, International Rica is to cede about a mile and a half of 
Ir- The French Maneuvers: Chief of Staff Gamelin (medal) saw his Atlantic coastline, Panama to hand over 
n- crack Alpine t detend di ah h ‘ de a strip of territory southeast of the Cen- 
ce pine troops defe izzy heights along the Italian border froma tral Cordillera, and the long-disputed 


he hypothetical enemy. Mounted Moroccans formed reserves. Sixaola River will be internationalized. 
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Carroll Comes Again 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


For some months now, one of the 
leading topics of theatrical conversation 
has concerned Paul Vincent Carroll's 
next play. Would it, the confabulators 
wondered, come up to his “Shadow and 
Substance,” or would it, as is so often 
the case with a follow-up, prove a dis- 
appointment? Having just finished read- 
ing the manuscript, I offer the following 
report: it not only comes up to “Shad- 
ow and Substance”; it is in many re- 
spects a considerably bigger play; and, 
provided only a few alterations are 
made before production in its drama- 
turgical scheme, as they were made be- 
fore production in “Shadow and Sub- 
stance,” it should bulk large in the com- 
ing season’s critical statistics. 

The script calls again, as did the 
earlier play, for nimble casting if it is 
to succeed as it deserves to and with 
my customary presumption I make bold 
to present these suggestions to the pro- 
ducer. For the idealistic rebel Irish girl 
Nora, Jessica Tandy, the best of the 
younger actresses in the present English 
theatre. For the cowardly Irish school- 
master Dillon, Robert Shayne, who gave 
such a good account of himself last sea- 
son in “Whiteoaks.” For Father Shaugh- 
nessy, the bigoted priest, a casting- 
against-the-role in the person of Brian 
Aherne. And for the elderly, liberal 
Canon Matt Lavelle, if they can per- 
suade him to return to the stage, by all 
triumphant means David Warfield. 

The play’s title is Tut Wuire Streep, 
derived from the Celtic legend of brave 
Ossian who rode Niam’s white horse 
back into the land of puling priests and 
little dark men and sought to put that 
land aright. And it is the girl Nora, be- 
set and hounded by these same priests 
and poltroons who would riddle the Ire- 
land of today of beauty and clean faith 
and spiritual freedom, who at the play’s 
conclusion relates it to the immediate 
theme. “No,” she cries, challenging, “I 
will never leave Ireland again! There’s 
something here that is nowhere else. 
It’s away back far and away deep down. 
A man going down a moonlit road from 
a fair may know it, or a child reading 
on a broken window sill of Niam or 
Aideen or Maeve, but they will tell you 
no name for it. They will look away 
from you and the tears will come with 
a sudden wild rush, but the cry is with- 
in them forever, and neither money nor 


mating will make them happy.” She 
pauses. “I am like that, Canon... 
There’s great loveliness in a child? Do 
you think I don’t know? But I’d destroy 
him from his beginning. I'd call him 
Finn or Ossian and want him to grow 
into a man that would drive a sword in- 
to the heart of all that law and custom 
have blessed . . . I have no pity, Denis, 
no roots, no contentment. If you want 
the firelight, go to it. I must be away, 
I must follow my white steed. I must 
see the face of the queen that rides it, 
and find out who she is—if she is Niam 
or Aideen or Brigid or the Mother of 
God, or all of them in one. Then I will 
know and love.” 
About this Nora, singing and spitting 
her defiance to the gaunt priesthood 
that would rob her and her Irish people 
of all the little joys and greater mean- 
ings of life, Carroll builds the structure 
of his play, a play stippled alternately 
with tenderness and dynamite and con- 
taining at least two scenes which, if 
properly acted, should seize its au- 
diences’ emotions and curl them around 
their hearts. One is at the close of the 
second act in which Nora, unable longer 
to contain her rank disgust over the 
thickness and stupidity and coarseness 
of her environment, sets furiously about 
smashing the cups that are its symbols, 
brings the weakling Dillon slowly 
against his courage to join her, and in 
the midst of the slaughter suddenly 
stops, stares, and with a cry comes 
wordlessly into a mutual passionate em- 
brace. The other is the Canon’s rout of 
the fanatical Father Shaughnessy in 
the last act, a first-rate piece of cre- 
scendo dramatic writing. “Ten thousand 
sages of the Church have refused to 
write certain laws on paper, but you 
rushing in with a Gaelic tag in your 
mouth scrawl them across a page with 
a schoolboy’s pen .. . You can cross out 
a law that’s on paper, but you can’t 
cross out a law that has never been 
written. The day you put these laws on 
paper in this country, you and I and all 
we stand for will have to take the field 
and fight to the death for our contin- 
uance. You think I’m an oul’ fool be- 
cause I speak to my people in their 
own language, but instead I am what 
Christ cautioned us to be, as simple as 
a dove but as wise as a serpent.” 
Gentlemen, a play! 








———s 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Hollywood’s New Find: 
John Garfield Steals the Show in 
‘Four Daughters’ 





Judging from recent film releases, Hol- 
lywood’s major preoccupation for some 
time has been the family fireside. “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens,” “Sing You Sinners,” 
and “Rich Man, Poor Girl”—to mention 
a few—have explored the whimsical and 
the folksy in the family scene. This week 
Warner Brothers keeps the home fires 
burning brightly with Hal Wallis’ produc- 
tion of Four DavuGurters. 

Adapted by Julius J. Epstein and Lenore 
Coffee from Fannie Hurst’s “Sister Act,” 
this is a sentimental and tender account 
of how romance, in the person of a hand- 
some young composer (Jeffrey Lynn), 
came to the four motherless daughters of 
a small-town music professor (Claude 
Rains) . 

Tragedy comes too, when a_ disillu- 
sioned, slum-bred orchestrator (John Gar- 
field) impinges briefly on the homey 
idyl of the Lemp family’s existence. But, 
for the most part, under Michael Curtiz’ 
sympathetic direction, “Four Daughters” 
unreels with the persuasive gentleness of 
a modern-dress “Little Women.” 

John Garfield steals the acting honors 
with his realistic portrayal of doomed pes- 
simism, but the others of the cast also 
are admirably suited to their roles: the 
three Lane sisters—Priscilla, Rosemary ,and 
Lola—and Gale Page, as the four devoted 
Lemp sisters; Frank McHugh and Dick 
Foran as successful suitors; May Robson 
as the crusty and affectionate head of the 
household. The cast is further remarkable 
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in that three of its most important roles 
have been assigned to newcomers. 

All three are performers of considerable 
promise. Gale Page made her screen debut 
afew months ago in “The Amazing Doctor 
Clitterhouse”; Jeffrey Lynn was lost in a 
bit part in “Cowboy From Brooklyn.” 
John Garfield, a graduate of New York’s 
Group Theatre, has never appeared on the 
screen before and is undoubtedly the out- 
standing film find of the year. 

Up From Dead End. Born on New York’s 
lower east side, and christened Jules, the 
short, broad-shouldered actor is the prod- 
uct of the same slum environment so 
graphically realized on the screen by the 
“Dead End” kids. As a result, when Gar- 
field was 13, the authorities took him in 
hand and sent him to Angelo Patri’s school 
for underprivileged and problem children. 
Jules was both until Patri, well-known 
child psychologist, befriended him and 
channeled his pugnacious energy toward 
the stage. 

When he finished the Patri curriculum, 
Jules was earning about $6 a week selling 
newspapers. Patri contributed a weekly $5, 
and the boy was able to continue his 
theatrical education by enrolling in the 
Heckscher Foundation. He was a hard- 
working and talented pupil and, when he 
left the foundation, Garfield had little 
trouble in getting a job as apprentice in 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre. 

Carrying spears, doing walk-ons with oc- 
casional lines to speak, he stayed with 
the company until he was 19, drawing 
no salary, but learning the groundwork of 
his chosen profession. 

A play that lasted only three weeks 
gave him his first salaried role and won him 
an important part in the Chicago company 
of “Counsellor-at-Law” with Otto Kruger. 
His work was so outstanding that six 
months later, Elmer Rice—the drama’s 
author and: producer—brought him east 


Claude Rains and May Robson 








‘Four Daughters’: Rosemary and Priscilla Lane, Gale Page and Lola Lane 
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to play in the Broadway production star- 
ring Paul Muni. Since then his theatrical 
career has been easy sledding, with fea- 
tured and starring roles in such successes 
as “Waiting for Lefty,” “Johnny John- 
son,” “Having Wonderful Time,” and 
“Golden Boy” to his credit. 

Hollywood has been bidding for his 
services since 1934, but it wasn’t until this 
summer that Warner Brothers, acceding to 
Garfield’s demand for a contract permit- 
ting him to return to the stage once a year, 
were able to lure him to the West Coast. 
“They Made Me a Criminal” will be his 
next film for the studio. After that the 
studio, which has four more films lined up 
for their “discovery,” will award him star 
rating. Garfield, however, has no inten- 
tion of confining himself exclusively to 


movies—so, for once at least, Hollywood’s 
indisputable gain will not have to be 
Broadway’s loss. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Arrarrs or ANNABEL (RKO- 
Radio): Hers not to reason why, a trusting 
movie star (Lucille Ball) goes through 
with the crackpot publicity stunts con- 
ceived by the studio press agent (Jack 
Oakie) . The result is refreshing and some- 
times hilarious fun at the expense of the 
American home, gangsters, and film folk. 
Fritz Feld, Bradley Page, Lee Van Atta, 
Thurston Hall, Elisabeth Risdon. 


Lirtte Toucu Guy (Universal) : Led by 
Billy Halop, a group of the “Dead End” 


Priscilla Lane and John Garfield 
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and “Crime School” youngsters inject 
their hard-boiled realism into an otherwise 
synthetic study of slums and juvenile de- 
linquency. Helen Parrish, Robert Wilcox, 
Jackie Searl, Marjorie Main. 


Rich Man, Poor Girt (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): A poor but proud middle- 
class family balks at having a democratic 
millionaire (Robert Young) marry into the 
clan. Pride goeth before a windfall, and the 
resulting comedy of mixed manners is a 
strictly minor effort for a major studio. 
Ruth Hussey, Guy Kibbee, Lew Ayres, 
Lana Turner, Sarah Padden. 


Buiocx-Heaps (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er): A haphazard series of comedy 
sketches whipped into typical Laurel and 
Hardy merrymaking. This will be the 
team’s last appearance if Hal Roach, as 
he threatened last week, voids Laurel’s 
contract and replaces him with Harry 
Langdon, silent-screen comedian. 





RADIO 


Mutual Bids for New Power 
by Uniting With Texas Network 
of Elliott Roosevelt 


Texas is about a quarter again as large 
as France, half again larger than Ger- 
many, and just about as large as New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California com- 
bined. Appropriately enough, it now has 
one of the ~ ation’s largest regional net- 
works. 

Under a charter granted two weeks ago, 





- 23 of the state’s 50-odd broadcasting sta- 


tions have been combined in the Texas 
State Network, Inc., under the presidency of 
Elliott Roosevelt. Sept. 15 it will become 
an affiliate of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, boosting that chain on its fourth 
birthday to a position of numerical rivalry 
with NBC and CBS. For the affiliation 
raises MBS’s present network of 84 sta- 
tions to 107, compared with CBS’s 114 
and NBC’s 155. 

Roosevelt, 27-year-old son of the Presi- 
dent, holds a $25,000-a-year contract to 
spend half his time as president of Hearst 
Radio, Inc., which is rapidly liquidating its 
stations.* He began his radio career in 
1935, when he joined the KTSA Broad- 
casting Co. in San Antonio and became 
vice president of the Southwest Broadcast- 
ing Co. He is now a director at large of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 

In addition to guiding the destinies of 
his regional network, he plans to edit a 
news service for it. It was also announced 
last week that he planned to go on the air 
as a news commentator for the entire MBS 
chain and was looking for a sponsor. 





*Four Hearst stations—KOMA, KTSA, 
WACO, KNOW—are awaiting FCC approval of 
sale for $750,000. 








The Texas network will include KX YZ 
in Houston, KLUF in Galveston, KABC 
in San Antonio, WACO in Waco, and 
WRR in Dallas. Key station will be 
KFJZ, Fort Worth, which young Roose- 
velt’s wife bought last year for $57,500. 





The Microphone Parade 


Summer’s end brings radio entertainers 
trooping back to the microphone. A few 
have beaten the gun, returning to the air 
this month. Benny Goodman has come 
back to “Swing School”; Nelson Eddy, to 
the Chase and Sanborn program. “Gang 
Busters” are once more shooting up the 
air waves. But the chief homeward march 
begins in September and continues, at only 
a slightly slower pace, through October. 
The announced starting schedule: 

September—1, Good News of 1939; 2, 
First Nighter; 4, Fitch Bandwagon; 5, Lum 
and Abner; 6, Fibber McGee and Molly; 
9, Hollywood Hotel; 11, Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour, Musical Steel Makers, 
Charles Courboin; 12, Lux Radio Theatre; 
20, Edward G. Robinson in Big Town, Al 





Elliott Roosevelt 
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Jolson; 25, The Shadow; 26, Tom Mix 
Straight Shooters, Jack Armstrong; 27, We 
The People, with Gabriel Heatter; 29, in 
Penner, Kate Smith; 30, Burns and Allen. 

October—2, Silver Theatre, Jack Benny: 
8, Eddie Cantor; 4, For Men Only; 5, Fred 
Allen; 7, Walter Damrosch in NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour; 8, Fred Waring and 
His Pennsylvanians; 9, Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air, Court of Human Re- 
lations; 10, Al Pearce and His Gang; 14. 
Jack Haley; 15, NBC Symphony Orchestra 
with Toscanini; 18, Jean Hersholt in Dr. 
Christian; 20, Bing Crosby; 21, Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
opens Nov. 3, and broadcasts from the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House be- 
gin Dec. 3. 





People’s Platform 


Place five or six persons from different 
walks of life around a dinner table, propose 
a topic for discussion, and get them thor- 
oughly steamed up about it. Then slip out 
of the room and listen at the keyhole. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System concocted 
this recipe last month for a new kind of 
public-participation program called “The 
People’s Platform.” The first topic, dis- 
cussed at several broadcast dinners, was 
unemployment. 

Last Sunday CBS proposed a new topic, 
“Ts Success Possible Today?” Unrehearsed, 
and merely informed that a microphone 
would pick up odd snatches of their con- 
versation in midstream (between 7 and 
7:30 E.D.T.), the diners sailed into the 
topic and each other, unaware when they 
went on or off the air. Participants in the 
debate included a Bronx seamstress on 
WPA, a Brooklyn printer, a New England 
industrialist, a former Assistant Secretary 
of State (Raymond Moley, now contribut- 
ing editor of Newsweek) , and a master of 
ceremonies, Lyman Bryson. Similar per- 
sons will continue this argument during the 
next few weeks. Changing the subject of 
discussion from time to time, CBS plans to 
make the series a permanent Sunday fea- 
ture. 





ART 





Bufano vs. Pegler 


Aug. 1, in his daily Scripps-Howard 
newspapers column Westbrook Pegler 
critized Beniamino Bufano’s model of the 
colossal Statue of St. Francis of Assisi 
proposed for a San Francisco hilltop 
(Newsweek, Aug. 15). 

He lightly wagered $100 he could 
make a better statue than Bufano—who 
promptly posted $100 with the San Fran- 
cisco Press Club. Unabashed the writer 
moved from his Poundridge, N.Y., house 
to the Westport home of his friend Justin 
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Sturm, a Yale All American football end 
who became a sculptor and playwright. 

In the studio, Pegler concocted an elf 
toting a gingerbread homunculus in one 
hand and a sheaf of carrots in the other 
while a fascinated mouse looks on. He 
called it “Mrs. George Spelvin and Child” 
and added “My figure . . . includes a 
cornucopia but two grapes and a pine- 
apple were lost in the casting.” Last week, 
after shipping a plaster model of the 
Thing to the San Francisco Press Club, 
he wrote: 

“My little hot-weather controversy ... 
will now be tapped firmly on the head and 
laid to rest . . . Bufano suggested a jury 
of three curators, of whom I was to name 
two, but the only curator I know is Ray- 








mond Ditmars, the curator of reptiles at 
the Bronx Zoo . . .” (The $200 will go 
to charity.) 

The only personage who sided with 
Bufano was Pegler’s fellow columnist and 
neighbor, President Heywood Broun of 
the American Newspaper Guild: “In time 
we may even learn to appreciate the brave 
beauty which lies in the simplicity of 
Bufano’s St. Francis. America comes of 
a 

The two writers have often bickered in 
print. In his Aug. 2 column, Pegler side- 
swiped The Connecticut Nutmeg, weekly 
gazette founded (Newsweek, May 23) by 
Broun: “Mr. Broun, the employer, is op- 
erating a rat, scab, and fink shop in terms 
of Mr. Broun the president of a C.L.O. 
union.” Last week The Guild Reporter re- 
printed from The New Republic Broun’s 
angry reply, which announced “the end of 
a beautiful friendship” and: “I was one of 
the founders of The American Newspaper 
Guild . . . It is the only important work 


I ever did.” 





RELIGION 





Experiment in Self-Help: 
Father Jimmy Proves a Theory 
and Aids a Community 


Fifteen years ago the Rev. Dr. J. J. 
Tompkins was removed for “radicalism” 
from the vice presidency of the Catholic 
St. Francis Xavier University in Antigon- 
ish, N.S. He was assigned to a poverty- 
stricken parish on the Atlantic coast. The 
defeatist attitude of his parishioners—fish- 
ermen, miners, and farmers to whom pros- 





Follies: 


Aug. 19 Los Angeles police raided the National Talent Pic- 


tures Corp. and arrested three officers after parents complained the 


‘school’ mulcted them by falsely promising terpsichorean roles for their 


children. Above, ‘Hollywood Juvenile Follies of 1939,’ halted by the raid. 
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perity was only a legend—challenged him 
to prove his theories of cooperation and 
economic self-help. 

Last week, to the annual Rural and 
Industrial Conference at St. Francis 
Xavier, Dr. Tompkins described the results 
of his work. 

It had taken Father Jimmy—as he is 
generally known—five years to arouse his 
apathetic parishioners, to convince them 
that working together might possibly im- 
prove their living conditions. Finally they 
agreed to build a cooperative cannery. 
Having no horses, they had to drag lum- 
ber from the forest by hand, rock from 
near-by hills in wheelbarrows. Then they 
borrowed $1,000 to buy machinery. To 
their surprise, the venture the first year 
netted $4,000, enough to repay the loan 
and give each man an extra cent a pound 
for his catch. 

Encouraged by this success, the fisher- 
men built two boats and a fish-processing 
plant. The miners inaugurated cooperative 
housing and established consumer coopera- 
tives. The farmers pooled their crops and 
obtained better prices. The movement 
had caught on. Up and down the coast of 
Nova Scotia other communities clamored 
for cooperatives. 

Unable to handle all the requests, Father 
Jimmy turned to the university. Through 
an adult-education extension department 
under Dr. M. M. Coady and Prof. A. B. 
MacDonald, it furthered the cooperative 
movement. As a result men who a few 
years ago knew nothing of economics today 
run lobster factories, operate stores and 
credit unions. In Eastern Nova Scotia 
alone, there are 26 cooperative stores, 17 
lobster canneries, 5 fish-processing plants, 
and 100-odd credit unions with assets of 
more than $350,000. The government dole 
has disappeared from this section, and 
Father Jimmy has been vindicated, for 
Pope Pius XI has expressed unqualified 
praise of the work. 
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SCIENCE 





British Science Meeting: 
War Machines, Piltdown Rival, 
and Cosmic Rays 


At the opening meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in Cambridge last week, the group’s 
63-year-old president, Baron Rayleigh, 
turned a baleful eye on such ideology as 
that publicized some two weeks ago by 
Prof. C. E. Mitchinson Joad, philosopher 
and psychologist at the University of Lon- 
don. Joad had suggested that a board of 
scientists and philosophers be established 
with the power to prevent the manufacture 
of new inventions capable of destroying 
human life. 


The association’s leader didn’t see how . 


scientists could influence a war-conscious 
world: “The world is ready to accept the 
gifts of science and to use them for its 
own purposes. It is difficult to see any sign 
that it is ready to accept the advice of 
scientific men as to what those uses should 
be . . . I doubt whether we can do 
much .. .” 

Lord Rayleigh did welcome a four-man 
delegation from the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science that had 
come to talk over plans for a British- 
American scientific group for studying 
the effect of science on society: “We hope 

. our discussion will bear useful, if 
modest, fruit in promoting international 
amity.” 

A crowd of nearly 2,000 that jammed 
a Cambridge motion-picture theatre to 
listen to Lord Rayleigh included such 
men as Prof. Niels Bohr, Nobel Prize 
winner of Denmark, and atomic research- 
er; Prof. Erich Regener, German cosmic- 
ray expert; and Dr. Leopold Ruzicka, one 
of the first to synthesize male sex hor- 
mones. Many persons hoped the A.A.A.S.- 
B.A.AS. union might lead to a world 
organization of scientists to help preserve 
freedom of thought, but later the con- 
vention turned to papers of more direct 
scientific interest: 

The Swanscombe Man. In 1935 A. T. 
Marston, a London dentist, dug up some 
bones in Swanscombe, a suburb of the 
capital. 

Leading anthropologists received the 
fossils from the dentist and smiled indul- 
gently at his claim that they were at 
least 100,000 years old. 

At the meeting of the British associa- 
tion, however, the experts admitted they 
had been hasty. Sir Arthur Keith, 72- 
year-old physician-anthropologist, reported 
that two of Marston’s dug-up bones— 
both of them petrified back portions of 
a skull—belonged to a member of a race 
of Englishmen that lived 250,000 years 


Although the Swanscombe man takes 
second place to the Piltdown man (dis- 


covered in 1911; age: 500,000 years) for 
the title of Briton No. 1, it provides an 
important link in the chain of evolution. 
Sir Arthur compared the two finds: “The 
degree of difference between the 
skulls is that seen when we compare an 
automobile of 1900 with its successor of 
today.” 

When Sir Arthur finished speaking, 
Marston took the floor, put in a few I- 
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told-you-so’s, and ended with a revised 
version of “Swanee River”: 

Way down upon the old Thames 
River—there’s where I want to 
roam. 

There’s where my heart is ever, 
there’s where I found my bone.” 

Island Universes. A leading American 
physicist, Dr. Fritz Zwicky of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, reported 
evidence for the origin of the cosmic rays. 
The rotating cluster of stars, or galaxy, 
that includes the earth forms a vast disk 
in the wastes of space, and the largest 
telescopes can view several million such 
“island universes.” Dr. Zwicky claimed 
the cosmic rays came from beyond the 
earth’s galaxy and were emitted by super- 
novae, exploding stars. 

It had previously been supposed that 
the bursting stars, which burn 400,000,000 
times brighter than the sun, were rare 
events in the universe and so couldn’t ac- 
count for the steady bombardment of 
cosmic rays in the earth’s atmosphere. 
Dr. Zwicky, however, told of photographs 
he had taken that show the stellar ex- 
plosions may take place as often as once 
a day: 

No-Clutch Automobile. Dr. Frederick C. 
Lea, former professor at the University of 
Sheffield, announced a gearless and clutch- 
less automobile, the invention of an Italian 
engineer living in England. 

Clutch-and-gear systems disconnect the 
driving shaft of an engine from the axles 
that spin the rear wheels and are necessary 
because the engine must be going at a cer- 
tain speed before it can start an automo- 
bile moving. The Lea model, however, uses 
a rotating-pump mechanism to disconnect 


the driving shaft automatically from the 
rear axles. 

This idea pops up several times every 
four or five years. But Dr. Lea claims to 
have made the system practical—in 65.- 
000 miles of driving tests, he obtained 
better pickup and lower gasoline consump- 
tion than is the case with the standard 
car. 





Medical Cooperatives 


Because American Medical Association 
policy is to curb medical cooperatives, doc- 
tors and laymen last week were surprised 
to learn a unit of the A.M.A., the Denver 
County Medical Society, had decided to 
try a medical cooperative of its own. 

Unanimously approved at a Denver 
meeting, the plan is a result of two years’ 
study. Membership in the cooperative will 
be limited to persons or families earning 
less than $2,000 a year. Prepayment 
charges probably will range from 75 cents 
a month for individuals to $1.50 for fami- 
lies. To keep costs low, the society seems 
inclined to exclude from its services routine 
treatments of minor ailments. 

Meanwhile, in Washington the A.M.A. 
battle against cooperatives continued. 
Though the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is already charged with 
violating antitrust laws because it tried to 
curb the cooperative Group Health Asso- 
ciation (Newsweek, Aug. 8), three Medi- 
cal Society members last week asked an 
injunction to halt the cooperative from 
“engaging in the practice of medicine.” 

Future. Some A.M.A. units may follow 
Denver’s lead and step into the medical- 
cooperative field. More units follow the 
Washington group’s example of continuing 
to oppose such means of medical care. 
The outcome of the antitrust charges 
against the A.M.A. depends first on the 
grand jury and then on a trial. Meanwhile, 
with more than 60 prepayment systems 
already existing in the United States today 
and 100-odd others planned, the medical- 
cooperative movement is gathering momen- 
tum independently of actions for or against 
it. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


In the semi-official Giornale d'Italia, Pro- 
fessor Cucco of the University of Palermo 
urged all good Italians to stop wearing 
collars and ties, because they reduce the 
supply of blood to the brain and adversely 
affect eyesight and clear thinking. Al- 
though the professor called them “French 
evils,” collars are supposed to have come 
from necklaces and hence are the invention 
of no single country. Detachable collars 
were first made in 1827 by a Mrs. Orlando 
Montague of Troy, N.Y. Neckties, popu- 
larized by Louis XIV, originated from the 
neckcloths Roman orators wore to warm 
their vocal cords. 
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«4 rough sea can easily capsize an ordi- 
nary lifeboat. Ronald T. G. Mason of 
Westcliff on Sea, Essex, England, last week 
announced he had invented an uncapsiz- 
able “Life Ball.” Outside is a metal sphere 
12 feet in diameter. Inside another metal 
shell (which will hold 45 persons) swings 
on a crossbeam, thus maintaining its 
equilibrium no matter how the outside 
turns. 

Mason says his device can either be 
lowered like an ordinary boat or launched 
automatically when a vessel sinks. So far 
he has built only models, but he plans to 
make a seagoing sample for $10,000 to 
315,000. He claims mass production should 
bring the cost to less than $1,500. In ad- 
dition to inventing the sphere, he has 
devised a sales slogan for it: “Be Ship- 
wrecked in Comfort and Safety.” 


€The Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, last week reported discovery of a 
1,200-year-old Indian village on the rim of 
Cahone Canyon in Southwestern Colorado. 
Some of the prehistoric homes were built 
to command a sweeping view of the can- 
yon; others were hewn out of underground 
rock. Chief find was the largest Indian 
temple or kiva ever excavated; its circular 
base of rock slabs has a diameter of more 
than 80 feet. Charred food on pottery 
plates indicated that a fire depopulated the 
village about 700 A.D. 


€ Prof. Charles M. Heck, North Carolina 
State College physicist, believes hot weath- 
er is partly due to heat from the earth’s 
surface that rises, is absorbed by atmos- 
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R.T.G. Mason and his ‘Life Ball’ 


pheric moisture, and is then reradiated. To 
find at what height this occurs, he went 
to New York and took thermometer-con- 
taining aluminum hemispheres to the top 
of the world’s tallest building, the Empire 
State. Last week he was still 103 stories 


up, observing. 
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Professor Heck testing temperatures on the top of New York 
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Pitchers Sung and Unsung; 
Heroes Plagued by Sore Arms, 
Unknowns Coming up 


Sore arms have dogged major-league 
pitching heroes all season. Schoolboy Rowe 
(Detroit) was sent to the minors; Dizzy 
Dean (Chicago Cubs) was forced into 
hibernation; Van Lingle Mungo (Brook- 
lyn) lost his effectiveness; Bob Feller 
(Cleveland) lost his control; Johnny Allen 
(Cleveland) hurt his arm in the All-Star 
game; Lefty Grove (Boston Red Sox) de- 
veloped a nerveless arm. Last week Carl 
Hubbell, the New York Giants’ dependable 
southpaw for eleven years, added his name 
to the crowded casualty list. 

After yielding four runs to Brooklyn in 
the fifth inning, Hubbell told Manager Bill 
Terry: “I cannot go on—today or any 
other day. Something will have to be done. 
The arm is gone.” Monday, in Memphis, 
Tenn., he underwent an operation for the 
removal of a loose piece of bone in the 
joint of his left elbow. 

While headline hurlers convalesce and 
attempt comebacks, two bush leaguers, 
whom most fans have never read about, 
continue to have great years. 

Promising Boy. In New Orleans, La., 
major-league scouts are watching Howard 
Joseph (Lefty) Pollet, 17-year-old south- 
paw ace of a baseball team representing 
E. A. Zatarain & Sons, Inc., manufacturers 
of root-beer extracts. Three weeks ago 
Pollet pitched the Zatarain Papooses to the 
semi-pro state championship. In the finals 
against Opelousas, he allowed no hits and 
no runs—his sixth straight shutout and his 
ninth consecutive victory. He struck out 
twenty batters and did not permit one ball 
to travel farther than the infield. Up until 
last Thursday he had pitched 90 innings 
this season, striking out 138, walking 32, 
and allowing only 8 runs. 

But it would seem that the scouts are 
wasting their time. Lefty, who works as a 
gas-station attendant at night, is not on 
the open market. His boss in business is 
Hugh McConaughey, an Irishman em- 
ployed as a talent searcher by the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, that’s where Pollet will end up. 
First, however, he expects to get an edu- 
cation: “I want to complete high school 
and college. After that there will be lots of 
time for the big leagues—if the majors 
want me.” 

The 6-foot, 160-pound comer started 
playing baseball on sand lots at 11 but 
does not claim to be a natural-born pitcher. 
It took him long hours of practice to de- 
velop his style: a slow windup and a right 
leg that waves high in the air. 

Promising Girl. A pitching star of a most 
novel sort is impressing this summer’s 
visitors at Bretton Woods, N.H. Helen 
Carlson, 5 feet 6 and 135 pounds, twirls 
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for the Mount Washington Hotel nine 
against teams composed entirely of men. 
Jimmy—as friends call her—isn’t exactly 
major-league timber, but she has a special 
delivery which stops rallies in the bud. 

Casting aside her glove, she winds up 
with both arms and throws a speedball 
equally fast with either. Batters don’t 
know what to expect; with either arm she 
can pitch underhand, overhand, and side- 
arm. 

Hitting is one of her strongest points. 
Recently she pinch-hit when two were out 
in the ninth inning and scored a team- 
mate with the winning run. 

Prior to this year Jimmy played softball, 
but her league folded up for lack of 
financial support. In the fall, this 19-year- 
old daughter of a WPA worker will return 
as a senior to Woodrow Wilson High 
School at Middletown, Conn., where she 
shines at basketball, swimming, tennis, 
running, boxing, shot putting, discus and 
javelin throws—an embryo Babe Didrik- 
son. 


Altitude Record 


From the top of the 708-foot Terminal 
Tower in Cleveland last week Ken Kelt- 
ner, the Indians’ third baseman, dropped 
twelve baseballs one at a time to fellow 
players on the street below. Mathema- 
ticians estimated that the balls attained 
a speed of 138 miles an hour. 

Ten missed the catchers and bounced 
back six stories in the air. Frankie Pytlak 
and Henry Helf caught one each. They 
jointly broke an altitude record set 30 
years ago by Gabby Street, who hung 
onto a ball dropped 550 feet from the 
Washington Monument. 








New Football Rules 


More touchdowns than ever can be ex- 
pected on football gridirons this fall. The 
official intercollegiate rules, released last 
week, contain two changes—both helpful 
to the offense. 

An attacking team may throw two or 
three successive forward passes incomplete 
into the end zone without incurring a 
penalty. Each time the ball will be re- 
turned to where it was on the previous 
play (except, of course, after the fourth 
down, when it becomes the property of the 
opposing team on the 20-yard line). A 
year ago, teams often refrained from 
throwing long-scoring passes because the 
penalty for missing two in succession was 
5 yards. 

The second 1938 rule amendment pro- 
vides that, when a play ends within 15 
yards of the side lines or all the way over 
a lateral boundary, the ball shall be put in 
play 15 yards—instead of 10—from the 
side line. This gives the offense a tempting 
chance to run many plays toward the near- 
est side line, which in the past has proved 
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Prodigies: Helen Carlson and Howard Pollet 


much less popular than the big flank later- 
ally across the field. 

Threatened by an increasing number of 
forward passes and more thrusts against 
the weak rather than the strong side, de- 
fense formations should spread out even 
wider than last year. If they do, any at- 
tacking team which develops an old-fash- 
ioned plunging fullback will gain an ad- 
vantage. For an occasional dive through a 
deserted spot in the line will draw in the 
defense and make it vulnerable against end 
sweeps and forward passes. 





The Center Court 


In Brookline, Mass., the Australian 
Davis Cuppers, Adrian Quist and Jack 
Bromwich, mopped up Germany (Henner 
Henkel and Georg von Metaxa) in the 
interzone finals, five matches to nothing. 
The result fulfilled the predictions of most 
experts, but the lopsided score evidently 
displeased officials in Berlin. 

From Capt. E. C. Schoeborn, president 
of the German Tennis Federation, Henkel 
and von Metaxa last week end received 
the following cable: “Team requested to 
return home in order to be saved from too 
much tennis.” (The Germans had planned 
to compete in our national doubles and 
singles championships.) 


{ The chief topic in tennis circles these 
days is whether Australia has enough 
strength to lift the Davis Cup from the 
United States (Don Budge, Gene Mako, 
and Bobby Riggs) . They meet in the chal- 
lenge round at Germantown, Pa., Sept. 
3-4-5. 

To the uninitiated, the Aussies look like 
anything but net experts. Quist uses an 
old-fashioned flat-topped racquet. Brom- 
wich has a style all his own, a backhandless 
game. When the ball comes to his left, he 


plays it left-handed, exactly like a south- 
paw. Shots on his right side, he hits with 
both hands on the racquet. 

These awkward, seeming peculiarities 
are deceiving. In the opinion of Budge, 
mainspring of the cup defenders, the 
United States team will be lucky if it beats 
the challengers. Budge is expected to score 
victories over both Quist and Bromwich, 
but Riggs may lose to both, in which event 
the result will hinge on the doubles, a game 
at which Quist sparkles. Budge and Mako 
have never been able to win at doubles 
with Quist on the opposite side of the net. 
So it appears that the United States must 
relinquish the world’s highest tennis prize, 
unless Riggs can defeat at least one of his 
opponents in singles. Recently both ran 
Riggs ragged at Ping Pong—which may be 
a bad omen, for the 20-year-old youngster 
rates himself as expert at the miniature 
net game as at tennis. 


¥ Riggs didn’t compete in the invitation 
tournament at Newport, R.I., last week 
for two reasons: (1) having played tennis 
all summer, he needed a rest; (2) had he 
entered, his opponent in the final might 
have been Budge, and the tennis czars 
want to save this box-office attraction for 
next month’s national singles champion- 
ship at Forest Hills. 

Even with his foremost countryman on 
the side lines, Budge had a difficult time 
achieving permanent possession of the 
Newport trophy by winning it for the 
third time. The red-haired Californian 
gained the semifinal round only after a 
seesaw contest with Wilmer Allison, the 
veteran Texan. They traded shots for two 
and a half hours before Budge, in the 
hardest match he has played on Ameri- 
can turf in two years, won by the score of 
7-9, 8-6, 6-4, 9-7. In the final Budge re- 
captured his peak form and overwhelmed 
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sidney B. Wood Jr. of New York, 6-3, 
6-3, 6-2. 





The chief disappointment at Newport 
was Jack Kramer. Most recent tennis 
great to come out of California, he looks 
like the professional champion Ellsworth 
Wines, plays in the same smashing way, 
and has been coached by Vines. The pre- 
vious week at Rye, N.Y., Kramer had 
impressed critics by upsetting Elwood 
Cooke, the Oregon star. Apparently, how- 
ever, the 17-year-old still has much to 
learn, for he bowed to Bryan (Bitsy) 
Grant, 5-7, 6-4, 6-2. 





€In Manchester, Mass., Alice Marble 
won the Essex invitation from 21-year-old 
Nancye Wynne of Australia. Until she 
came up against the blond Marble, the 
slugging Miss Wynne provided most of 
the tournament’s thrills—eliminating Mar- 
got Lumb, Great Britain’s tennis-squash 
player, then Dorothy May Bundy and 
Sarah Palfrey Fabyan of the United 
States. 

Neither Helen Wills Moody nor Helen 
Jacobs competed in the Essex; both are 
resting and practicing with men oppo- 
nents for the women’s nationals to be 
played simultaneously with the men’s 
championships at Forest Hills, Sept. 8-17. 

The bondholders of the Forest Hills 
stadium would like nothing better than 
another sellout battle between the two 
Helens. But it probably won’t come off. 
Miss Jacobs no longer complains about the 
pulled tendon that slowed her to a pain- 
ful limp against Mrs. Moody at Wimble- 
don this summer, but her weight has sunk 
to 127 pounds—8 pounds under normai. 

Miss Marble seems to have the best 
chance of preventing an all-Helen final. 
Certainly she doesn’t lack confidence, for 
she recently said: “I don’t think Mrs. 
Moody is the best player in the world ... 
But I won’t say who is.” Possibly she re- 
ferred to herself. A second threat is Jad- 
wiga Jedrzejowska, the Polish powerhouse, 
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International 


Henry Armstrong, triple-crowned 


who at her best is capable of defeating 
any woman. 

The men’s national looms like just 
another walkaway for Budge, who right 
now is champion of the United States, 
France, England, and Australia. 





Armstrong: Beaten and Crowned 


When Henry Armstrong knocked out 
Petey Sarron last year and won the world’s 
featherweight title (126-pound limit), he 
became popularly admired as “Perpetual 
Motion,” a wonder fighter. His reputation 
soared even higher this summer as he lifted 
the welterweight crown (147-pound limit) 
from Barney Ross. Both these victories 
were convincing. 

But last week, when Armstrong won the 
lightweight title (135-pound limit) from 
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Australia’s Davis Cuppers: Jack Bromwich, left, and Adrian Quist 





Lou Ambers and thereby became the first 
man in boxing history ever to hold three 
championships simultaneously, his reputa- 
tion paradoxically sank. As the Negro 
climbed out of the ring in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, boos and hisses rang 
in his ears; many fans thought Ambers 
should have been declared the victor. 

Whether the fifteen-round decision was 
right or wrong, Armstrong clearly be- 
trayed two unexpected weaknesses. Though 
he twice floored his opponent, he failed to 
knock him out. And he proved to be some- 
thing less than an iron target. Whereas 
Ambers escaped practically unmarked, 
Armstrong needed fifteen stitches in his 
lower lip and minor repairs all over his 
face. 





Golf: 5,913 to One 


No golfer would claim that a hole in one 
is anything but luck. But, if Jack Hagen 
(no relation to Walter) boasted that skill 
has a lot to do with his aces, he might be 
pardoned for the boast. 

In 1933 the 58-year-old Long Island 
pro, teeing off first in The New York 
World-Telegram hole-in-one tournament, 
sank his shot in the cup. Last week at 
Bayside, Long Island, he used the same 
club—a No. 6 iron—and again won the 
event by plunking his ball 5 inches from 
the hole—closest of any of the 742 com- 
petitors. 

In the seven-year history of this hole- 
in-one championship, 3,548 players have 
fired 17,740 shots. Three, including Ha- 
gen’s, dropped into the cup—making the 
odds against an ace on a pitch-shot hole 
5,913 to 1. 





Leather Legs 


Officially Sydney Charles Woodersen, 
the long-legged English bank clerk who 
weighs only 124 pounds, remains as mile 
king of the track world. His time of 
4:064—set last year outdoors—still 
stands on the books; Glenn Cunning- 
ham’s 4:04.4, turned in six months ago 
on Dartmouth’s springy indoor boards, 
will not be recognized until the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation 
holds its winter meeting. 

When the mile crown formally passes 
to Cunningham, Woodersen will still have 
several major cinder marks to his credit. 
Last week, in London, he ran the half 
mile for the third time in his life and 
lowered the world’s speediest time for the 
distance to 1:49.2. Paced by five human 
“mechanical rabbits,” he improved the 


mark which Elroy Robinson attained in 
New York last year by four-tenths of a 
second. 

On the way “Leather Legs”—as British 
sport writers have dubbed Woodersen— 
was timed in another world’s record, 1: 48.4 
for 800 meters. 
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Fifty-Five Peace Plans, 
but There’s Almost No Peace at 
the World Youth Congress 

When the first World Youth Congress 


was organized in Geneva two years ago, 
thirty-two nations sent delegations, but 
not Germany or Italy, presumably because 
Soviet Russia was represented. Last week 
the second World Youth Congress con- 
vened at Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Fifty-five nations sent 500 delegates 
and an equal number of observers, headed 
by Elizabeth Shields-Collins, International 
Secretary from Great Britain, but Ger- 
many and Italy still remained aloof. 

Maintaining their original purpose, the 
delegates hoped to form a force for peace, 
but their reception was far from peace- 
ful. The congress was forced to wear the 
Communism label of its sponsors, the 
American Youth Congress. 

Red Scare. Before the World Congress 
convened, the Left-wing charge scared 
away the Boy Scouts of America and the 
Boys Clubs of America, Inc. As delegates 
arrived, Catholic newspapers used such 
headlines as “Reds Greet Youth Con- 
gress.” William B. Duggan, acting Mayor 
of Poughkeepsie and American Legion 
member, refused the Congress an official 
welcome, calling it “a gathering of avowed 
Reds.” And H. L. Chailleaux, director of 
the American Nationalism Commission of 
the American Legion, repeated the Com- 
munism charges to the Dies Committee in 
Washington. 

Ignoring earlier allegations, the congress 
answered Chailleaux. The American dele- 
gation, said Joseph Cadden of the or- 
ganization committee, was composed of 
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Youth Congress: Elizabeth Shields-Collins and the First Lady 
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“such Communist organizations” as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Epworth League, In. 
ternational Federation of University Wom. 
en, and the World Student Christian Fed. 
eration. He neglected to mention that rep- 
resentatives were also sent by the Young 
Communist International, the Young So. 
cialist International, and the International 
Alliance of Students for Socialism. 
Sessions. Red-baiters could poke no ac. 
cusing fingers at the congress’ speakers, 
Among them were A. A. Berle Jr.. As. 
sistant Secretary of State; Caroline O’Day, 
Representative-at-Large from New York: 
Charles W. Taussig of the National Youth 
Administration; Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar; and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. In her column Mrs. Roosevelt 
later wrote: “I felt a wave of great ad- 
miration sweep over me for the courage 
and faith of these young people.” 
Despite courage, faith, and the common 
aim of peace, sessions often turned into 
uproars. Most speeches were in English, 
French, or Spanish, and multi-lingual ear- 
phones* did not entirely dissipate resultant 
linguistic difficulties. For, when interpret- 
ers got behind, delegates shouted in their 
native languages in seeking to understand. 
Moreover, the 55 national delegations 
seemed to have 55 peace plans. The Amer- 
ican delegation’s seven-point program was 
modeled after that of Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State. It included arms limita- 
tion, economic reconstruction, adherence 
to international law, and observance of 
treaties. The French delegation held the 
League of Nations the best hope for peace, 
while others plunked for the equality of 





*A device used by the League of Nations. 
Translations of interpreters working in another 
room are carried by wire to earphones on desks 
in the auditorium. Delegates select an earphone 
carrying a translation they understand. 
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nations and the outlawry of militarism 
through negotiation. 

Peace still seemed beyond reach Mon- 
day, next to last day of the Congress. 
Foreign delegates were miffed over the 
Red aspersions and only partly mollified 
by the apologies of the American delega- 
tion. Minority groups charged Congress 
officials with censorship and repression. In 
the words of one dissenter in the Ameri- 
can delegation the second World Youth 
Congress was headed straight for the 
Second World War. 





Teachers and Labor 


The quietest convention in the 22-year 
history of the American Federation of 
Teachers was held last week at Cedar 
Point, Ohio. Five hundred delegates from 
the United States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone adopted a mild program call- 
ing for Federal support of impoverished 
schools, peace in the labor movement, and 
support of the Spanish loyalists. The 
federation then reelected as its president 
Jerome Davis, who last year was dropped 
from the faculty of Yale (Newsweek, 
Sept. 6, 1937). 

Compared with the National Education 
Association, which has 220,000 members 
(Newsweek, July 11), the A.F. of T. is 
small fry. An American Federation of 
Labor union claiming 40,000 members, of 
whom 90 per cent teach in grade or high 
schools, the federation is dedicated to 
improving the working conditions of teach- 
ers. Last year it was nearly split by a 
strong C.1.O. movement, but last week 
wayward factions patched up their dif- 
ferences and presented a united front for 
an extensive organization drive. 
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California Court Ruling 
Bars Right of Press to Comment 
on Pending Cases 


Judge Emmet H. Wilson of the Cali- 
fornia Superior Court last week handed 
down a decision which may restrict free- 
dom of the press in the Golden State. 

“An article constitutes a contempt of 
court,” Judge Wilson ruled, “if it tends to 
create in the public mind distrust and sus- 
picion of the court, or if it places the 
judge in such a position that he will never 
know whether he was unconsciously biased 
...in the direction pointed by the article, 
or because of his combative nature he was 
swayed in the opposite direction . . . If 
the courts are not permitted to try cases 
and render judgments impartially and 
without pressure . . . from newspapers . . . 
freedom of speech and freedom of publi- 
cation will soon pass into oblivion.” 
Judge Wilson’s decision means that 


editorial comment on a pending case may 
constitute contempt of court. Because he 
defined a pending case as one “still open 
to modification, rehearing, or appeal,” Los 
Angeles newspapers agree that the ruling 
may prevent them from editorializing on 
local court actions for from one to three 
years after the suit starts. 

The ruling came in one of the steps 
preceding the politically powerful Los 
Angeles Times’ trial for contempt of court, 
which Judge Wilson hears this week. June 
4, the Los Angeles Bar Association’s four- 
man committee on judicial independence, 





Judge Emmet H. Wilson 


originally formed to curb radio comment 
on labor cases pending in court, filed an 
affidavit citing seven Times editorials as 
calculated to “influence” the decisions of 
any “weak, pliable, young, inexperienced, 
spineless, or politically minded” judge. 

Two editorials commented on the con- 
tempt action. Others praised a jury and a 
district attorney for convictions before 
the judge had sentenced the prisoners. 
The strongest, published May 5, opposed 
probation for two “wrecking crew” mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union found guilty 
of assault with a deadly weapon: “Judge 
A. A. Scott will make a serious mistake if 
he grants probation .. .” 

The suit resulted in bitter disagreement 
within the bar association. T. B. Cosgrove, 
Times counsel, cited letters and statements 
of many bar-association members disap- 
proving the action. And he termed the 
case an attempt by the conservative wing 
of the bar to impose its opinions on the 
courts, newspapers, and the bar associa- 
tion. 

The bar committee, which once unsuc- 
cessfully tried to ban photographers from 
California courtrooms, retorted that The 
Times’ “free-press argument . . . [was] a 
smokescreen beclouding the real issue” 
and contended that “liberty of the press is 
subordinate to liberty of the judiciary.” 

A member of the committee is Allen W. 
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Ashburn. As chief counsel for radio sta- 
tion KNX, he last year sued The Times 
for libel and lost his case. 

The contempt action has already made 
strange bedfellows. The 57-year-old Times 
is conservative, Republican, and anti-labor. 
Aiding in its defense is the liberal Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union—one of the 
paper’s targets for editorial attacks. 





Ten-Campus Magazine 


Last fall two Yale undergraduates, 
Henry B. Sargent and William H. Buell, 
published an Intercollegiate Guide Book 
on where to go and what to do and ob- 
tained enough advertising to make a small 
profit. Then they decided that a magazine 
for undergraduates could be financed and 
distributed on ten campuses—Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Brown, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley. This week, with the deadline 
for the first College Years less than a 
month away, Sargent hunted office space 
in New Haven and asked New York 
printers for publishing estimates. 

Meanwhile the young publishers inter- 
ested Sargent’s prep-school roommate, 
Harry Mitchell. As a New Haven fresh- 
man, Mitchell made himself heard by 
beating a drum in the university band; 
last year he managed the Student Tutor- 
ing Agency, served as master printer to 
Jonathan Edwards College, made Phi 
Beta Kappa and Skull and Bones, top 
honor society. Though Sargent failed to 
make his college newspaper’s board, he 
and his two associates lined up Richard 
Weissman, 19-year-old Yale Daily News 
associate editor. As an angel they re- 
cruited John Nettleton, independently 
wealthy Babson Institute student. 

College Years has an initial print order 
of 35,000 copies. In the ten colleges, ap- 
proximately 100 representatives will try to 
write copy, sell ads, and give away the 
magazine, which will be published four 
times a year. Hoping for European circu- 
lation, the backers are sending 100 copies 
to Britain and 200 to Germany. Copy for 
the first issue—promised or already on 
hand—includes an article on the 1939 
New York World’s Fair by Grover Wha- 
len, “A Philosophy of Education” by 
Henry Wriston, new Brown University 
president, and an article by Aubrey Wil- 
liams on the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The young editors hope to print two 
editions of their journal—one for women’s 
colleges, one for men only. 





Ghost of Jack London 


Ken: The Insider’s World last week at- 
tacked “Sailor on Horseback,” Irving 
Stone’s biography of Jack London, part 
of which is being serialized in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

The fortnightly magazine charges that 
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Stone’s biography is a “rehash of London’s 
own work, plus sentences and paragraphs 
in which pronoun is serialist’s only contri- 
bution . . . The appropriation of a dead 
master’s own words, without quoting... 
is a crime worse than illegality. It is rob- 
bing the dead of its laurels. It is a feast 
of ghouls.” 

A page of samples follows. From “John 
Barleycorn,” London’s autobiography: “I 
asked myself if this were the meaning of 
life—to be a work beast?” From Stone’s 
serial: “He asked himself if this were the 
meaning of life, to be a work beast.” And 
the magazine adds: “The Post ought to 
know what it has published once . . 
‘John Barleycorn’ was serialized in the 
same medium.” 

Stone had as defense the prospectus he 
wrote several months ago: “I have let Jack 
London tell his own story in his own words 
with his own inimitable flavor, character, 
and self-dramatization.” Wesley Stout, 
Saturday Evening Post editor, backed him 
up: “In writing a biography of Jack Lon- 
don, what would an author do but use 
Jack London’s stuff? [The Ken article] is a 
very silly story in a very stupid magazine, 
and I don’t intend to answer it.” 








PRESS NOTES 


As the family prairie wagon rattled up 
to high land in the Texas Panhandle near 
Amarillo in 1908, little Johnny McCarty’s 
“sod-busting” mother voiced her satisfac- 
tion in a favorite pioneer hymn: “Lord, 
plant my feet on higher ground.” This 
prayer headlines the issue of The Amarillo 
News-Globe published Aug. 14 to celebrate 
Potter County’s golden jubilee. 

John McCarty, now the paper’s 37-year- 
old editor, who worked successively as 
cowhand, bronco buster, and farmer be- 
fore he turned reporter, terms the 280-page 
issue “the biggest historical edition of a 
newspaper ever published in the nation.” 

Fourteen years in preparation, it equals 
in reading matter sixteen 300-page stand- 
ard-size histories. Five historians ap- 
proved McCarty’s plan for the saga of 
the plains, and well-known Southwestern 
authors collaborated with newspaper men 
in the writing. Typesetting started June 1; 
presses began to turn out 55,000 copies 
two months later. More than 25,000 inches 
of advertising netted a handsome profit for 
the publisher and ex-editor: Gene Howe, 
son of the late Ed Howe, Atchison, Kan., 
“Sage of Potato Hill.” 


§{ Lyon County, Kan., coroner’s fees are 
so low incumbents of that post can’t afford 
an office or a telephone—which irritates 
reporters on William Allen White’s Em- 
poria Gazette. The newspaper has now 
solved the difficulty. Ted McDaniel, its 
sports editor, asked readers to write his 
name on the ballot in the August primaries, 
won the Republican nomination for coro- 
ner, and fell only a few votes short of 


listing on the Democratic ticket. Now 
awaiting the November “election”—in 
which he’s unopposed—McDaniel tact- 
fully announced: “I’m going to fill the 
office to the best of my ability, granting 
favors to no one. But I’m partial to dead 
Democrats.” 


4 A decade ago Inez Callaway, late of 
Caldwell, Idaho, became “Nancy Ran- 
dolph,” society editor of The New York 
Daily News. The former girl wonder of the 
Boise (Idaho) Statesman and The Tulsa 
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Nancy Randolph, reporter 


(Okla.) Daily World set a new pace for 
society reporting, which once vied with 
financial sections for dullness and devo- 
tion to statistics. 

Sept. 19 Inez Callaway Robb (now the 
wife of a New York advertising man) 
leaves The News and drops her fancy 
pseudonym, which is News _ property. 
Under her own name, Mrs. Robb becomes 
a roving reporter assigned to cover the 
high spots of high life for all Hearst papers, 
including the tabloid Daily Mirror, rival 
of The News. Reported weekly salary: 
$500. 
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Céline Does It Again: 
Parisian Continues Sordid Saga 
of Gutter Rat 


This week brings the second novel by 
one of the most remarkable writers of the 
twentieth century, the French doctor 
Louis-Ferdinand Céline. Readers of his 
first, the epoch-making “Journey to the 
End of the Night,” who wondered if he 
could ever do it again, here have their 
answer. He has. 

DEATH ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN (Mort 
a Crédit) is more documentation on the 
life of Ferdinand Bardamu, the unabashed 
liar, coward, procurer, and “hero” of the 
“Journey.” Ending where the “Journey” 
began, it tells of his early years as a gutter 
rat in the Paris of the 1900s. Far from 
glossing over sordid details, the author 
revels in them, emphasizes them. 

Bardamu’s parents were poor, the father 
an insurance clerk, the mother a small 
shopkeeper. They lived over their antique- 
junk shop in one of those glassed-over 
passages in the back streets of Paris. Out- 
wardly shabby-genteel, the couple led a 
fantastically violent life behind their shut- 
ters, at war with each other, at war with 
their brat. Him they never tired of swat- 
ting around, cursing out, and constantly 
reminding that a hungry gallows stood 
waiting. He is sent to England for a term 
at an eighth-rate boys’ school. When the 
school folds up, Ferdinand returns to Paris 
and gets a job with an insane balloonist- 
inventor with whom he has outrageously 
comic adventures. The book ends with his 
entry into the army and starts him on the 
second lap of his terrible journey. 

As his raw material Céline uses the base 
speech of the parigot, the jargon of thieves 
and harlots. But his prose is pure gold. 
His new book is longer, funnier, more cos- 
mically revolting and fascinating than the 
first—and the translation is even less 
bowdlerized. Though you need a strong 
stomach, it is impossible to read these 
books without knowing that you are deal- 
ing with the real article. 

The Author. The usual disclaimer—“all 
characters in this book are fictitious”—is 
missing from Céline’s novels, for he makes 
no bones about the fact that Bardamu’s 
story is pretty much his own. But he’s 
wary on confirming details—Bardamu, 
after all, was mixed up in an attempted 
murder in the “Journey.” 

Destouches is Céline’s real name. Like 
Bardamu, he was born in Paris, 1895, 
brought up close to the gutter, and decorat- 
ed for bravery in the war. Afterward, still 
like Bardamu, he studied medicine, came 
to America and finally settled down to a 
practice in a Paris slum. Unlike Bardamu, 
Céline is a first-rate physician. 

Since his first book appeared, his i- 
fluence on European letters has been enor- 
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Louis-Ferdinand Céline 


mous; but he remains austerely unliterary. 
He has shown the Left and the Right that 
it is dangerous to jump to conclusions 
about him; he has snubbed them both. 
His philosophy seems to be that man is a 
sad brute, rather dirty, who from birth 
smells death and who is destined to be 
done in the eye. In leaders he has no 
faith; he suspects them all of biding their 
time to put over some “mangy trick.” 
(DEATH ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN, 593 
pages, 280,000 words. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.75.) 





Virginia Woolf on War 

Three different people, each treasurer of 
a society, wrote to Virginia Woolf asking 
for a guinea. The first asked, along with 
the guinea, for the distinguished author’s 
advice on how to prevent war; the second 
guinea was for a women’s college; the 
third, for an organization to help profes- 
sional women get jobs. After some lapse of 
time, Mrs. Woolf replied. Her answers are 
embodied in her new book, Turee 
Guineas, out this week. 

The dominant theme of the book is its 
author’s answer on how to prevent war. 
She traces a connection between the three 
letters. She attempts to show that, if the 
women of England were educated and had 
achieved real independence, there would be 
no need for her guinea to help prevent war. 
Writing as an “educated man’s daughter,” 
Mrs. Woolf addresses herself to other wom- 
en of the same class, women brought up in 
well-to-do homes but for whom there was 
no money for education, the sons of the 
house having gotten the lion’s share. 

_ Our country. Women have no interest 
in war, says the author; they gain nothing 
by it; they get no fun out of it; and they 
can stop it if they will. Mrs. Woolf makes 
a concrete proposal: the formation of a 
Society of Outsiders to be composed of 
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B y long odds the most entertain- 
ing book of the week (and, for that mat- 
ter the most entertaining book in kind 
since “Ferdinand,” than which, I think, 
it is a trifle more amusing) is Mr. Pop- 
per’s Pencuins (Little, Brown, Boston. 
$1.50) by Richard and Florence At- 
water. The appeal of the penguins seems 
to be universal (if you don’t like pen- 
guins, I think you had better keep your 
idiosyncrasy a secret to yourself) from 
Anatole France to Admiral Byrd’s crew 
in Little America. By studying the 
penguin’s walk, strut, naive independ- 
ence, and pathetic dignity, Charlie 
Chaplin evolved the most appealing 
comic character in the history of pan- 
tomime. Some deep-thinking psycho- 
analyst is doubtless ready with an ex- 
planation as to why we like penguins 
(and probably he’s the one that doesn’t 
like them); but as for me, I just like 
them; they are funny and appealing and 
from all I have read about them they 
are intelligent and they have in an ex- 
cessive degree what Aristotle says is the 
most consuming passion of the genus 
homo sapiens—curiosity. 

(Of course I can sympathize with the 
point of view of a young subscriber to 
the Junior Literary Guild. He returned 
one of the Guild’s selections with the 
reason clearly expressed: “This book 
teaches me more about the penguins 
than I care to know.” I feel that way 
about a lot of books on economics, 
world affairs and Soviet Russia which 
have been clotting the market.) 

In this charming book by the At- 
waters, Mr. Popper is very like a pen- 
guin himself. He is a painter and paper- 
hanger, but in his soul he is an explorer. 
He has read all the books on polar ex- 
ploration and is therefore an authority 
on the subject. Especially does he know 
all about the character and habits of 
the penguins. He makes an interesting 
observation: “It’s a queer thing that all 
the polar bears live at the North Pole 
and all the penguins at the South Pole. 
I should think the penguins would like 
the North Pole, too, if they only knew 
how to get there.” 

Mr. Popper makes this observation 
because he is sure he would like almost 
any place if he could afford to get there. 
Meanwhile he dreams and, as is the 
way with dreamers, they sometimes do 
the wrong thing which turns out to be 
the right thing (just as Paul De Kruif 


Mr. Popper’s Penguins 


BURTON RASCOE 


tells us that many of the great discov- 
eries in medical science have been ac- 
cidentally made when the scientists were 
upon the trail of something else): one 


time Mr. Popper absent-mindedly 
painted three sides of a kitchen green 
and the other side yellow. The “house- 
wife, instead of being angry and making 
him do it over, had liked it so well that 
she had made him leave it that way. 
And all the other housewives, when they 
saw it, admired it too, so that pretty 
soon everybody in Stillwater had a two- 
colored kitchen.” 

Mr. Popper was not only a suppressed 
explorer; he was also an inhibited au- 
thor. He found a tiny outlet for his 
yen; but he was not like those letter-to- 
the-editor writers who spend most of 
their reading time looking for mistakes 
so they can write hot letters denouncing 
the author as an idiot and the editor as 
a fool for hiring him. Mr. Popper wrote 
heart-warming letters to explorers. One 
of these letters brought gladness to 
Admiral Drake, and in gratitude Ad- 
miral Drake sent Mr. Popper a penguin 
because the letter showed he knew a lot 
about penguins. 

The penguin brought delight, compli- 
cations, and anxiety into the Popper 
household: for after a while he began to 
show no more curiosity or interest in 
life. There was a lone penguin in a zoo 
in which this same phenomenon was oc- 
curring, so the curator of the zoo sent 
Mr. Popper the zoo’s penguin in the 
hope that, through companionship, the 
penguins’ spirits would revive. It wasn’t 
so much companionship that the pen- 
guins needed (although they needed 
that too) as love. Presently there were 
twelve penguins impoverishing the Pop- 
per household and running the Poppers 
desperately into debt. And, just as it 
sometimes happens in life, when the 
future seemed blackest, fortune and ad- 
venture and excitement came to the 
Poppers—through the penguins. 

Our ideological friends will say that 
this is “escapist literature.” It is. It en- 
ables us to escape the awful droning 
noise, as of bees in a hollow basket, made 
by the ideologists. It is the sort of liter- 
ature forbidden by Hitler because “it 
makes my people soft,” forbidden by 
Stalin because it is not proletarian. It is 
not forbidden by Mussolini because for 
some reason no Italian has ever been 
able to write anything like it. 
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women and to have as its end the pre- 
vention of war (a man’s game) by a pro- 
gram of indifference and noncooperation. 

With her deadly, oblique logic, Mrs. 
Woolf shows her countrywomen that, for 
them, patriotism is stuff and nonsense. 
The Englishwoman owes nothing to her 
country, she says. “She will find that she 
has no good reason to ask her brother to 
fight on her behalf to protect ‘our’ country. 
*‘“Our country,”’ she will say, ‘through- 
out the greater part of its history has 
treated me as a slave; it has denied me 
education or any share in its possessions. 
“Our” country still ceases to be mine if I 
marry a foreigner. “Our” country denies 
me the means of protecting myself, forces 
me to pay others a very large sum annually 
to protect me, and is so little able, even so, 
to protect me that Air Raid precautions 
are written on the wall. Therefore if you 
insist upon fighting to protect me, or “our” 
country, let it be understood .. . that you 
are fighting to gratify a sex instinct which 
I cannot share; to procure benefits which 
I have not shared and probably will not 
share.” (Turee Gutneas. 220 pages, 
60,000 words. Photographs, notes. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


With Mauice Towarp Some. By Mar- 
garet Halsey. 278 pages, 68,000 words. II- 
lustrations. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. The amusing account, in diary form, 
of a young American woman’s sojourn in 
England, crammed with good mean fun at 
British expense. Drawings by Peggy Bacon 
in the same spirit. 


CHANGING THE SKYLINE. By Paul Star- 
rett. 319 pages, 80,000 words. Photographs. 
Whittlesey House, New York. $3. Autobi- 
ography of the Kansas boy who became one 
of America’s master builders. His jobs in- 
cluded New York’s first steel-constructed 
skyscraper, the Flatiron Building, and the 
tallest, the Empire State. 


Tue War Against tHe West. By Aurel 
Kolnai. 685 pages, 238,000 words. Bibli- 
ography, index. Viking, New York. $4. 
An exhaustive treatise on Nazism by an 
Austrian Catholic and Socialist. 


Mr. Desponpency’s Davucuter. By 
Anne Parrish. 291 pages, 52,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50. The author of 
“All Kneeling” writes the story of a woman 
who suddenly discovers that her love for 
her son is destroying him. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEWSWEEK’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 
Too Many Cooks. By Rex Stout. 303 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 
Nero Wolfe, obese gastronome, orchid 
amateur, and peerless private detective, 
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starts out in this new story as guest of 
honor at the annual meeting of Les Quinze 
Maitres, a society of world-famous chefs 
in conclave at a West Virginia spa. During 
a prolonged orgy of wining and dining, 
one of the less amiable maitres is found 
murdered and Nero, loath, at first, to have 
anything to do with it, is finally pressed 
into service. At the end of the book the 
author has considerately appended recipes 
of the choice dishes discussed. Highly sat- 
isfactory reading—and eating. 


Tuts Is Mr. Fortune. By H. C. Bailey. 
279 pages. Doubleday Doran, New York. 
$2. Crime Club collection of Reggie For- 
tune tales for those who can bear with 
this English Philo Vance and his crypti- 
cisms; some of his Scotland Yard asso- 
ciates cannot. Good stories though. 
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The substratosphere oxygen mask 





Test and Record 


Howard Hughes and three crewmates 
last week flew his Lockheed transport 
across the country just to test out a new 
oxygen mask for aviators. Incidentally 
they set a new transport-plane record of 
10 hours 35 minutes—a half hour less 
than the old mark. 

The mask Hughes tested was developed 
by Dr. Richard Lovelace of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn. It consists of 
a sponge-rubber mouth-and-nose piece con- 
nected to a small rubber bladder like that 
inside a football. Masks now in use feed 
the pilot pure oxygen, which causes raw 
throats and deteriorates tooth enamel and 


dental fillings. The Lovelace masks supply 
a mixture of oxygen and air. ; 

Calling the new mask a complete suc- 
cess, Hughes predicted its widespread 
adoption. He also talked of his own plans, 
saying he would make a series of flights 
this winter “to show what an ordinary 
ship can do under ordinary conditions.” — 





Atlantic and Pacific 


Apart from the Hughes record the week 
provided fewer aviation headlines than 
for some time. Yet there was important 
activity in connection with both oceans. 


{The British announced that the Mer- 
cury-Maia piggyback plane would not 
make a second transatlantic flight, sched- 
uled for last week. Instead, the Maia would 
soon lift the Mercury loaded to its limit 
with fuel. After uncoupling, the “upper 
component” will attempt a nonstop record 
of 7,000 miles. 

Aug. 18, France’s veteran 37-ton flying 
boat, Lt. de Vaisseau Paris, rose from off 
Biscarosse near Bordeaux for a flight to 
America via the Azores. But ten minutes 
later it returned to Biscarosse. One of its 
six big propellers was misbehaving. 

The summer’s transatlantic flying score 
remained: Germany, five round trips be- 
tween the Azores and New York, one Ber- 
lin-New York round trip. Great Britain, 
one Southampton-New York round trip 
via Canada. France, no flights. The United 
States, two eastward non-air-line crossings. 


§ Air mail was, in effect, hobbling across 
the Pacific. Since the disappearance of 
the Hawaii Clipper (Newsweek, Aug. 
8), its sister ships, the China and the 
Philippine, are shuttling back and forth 
between Alameda and Hong Kong on 
regular schedule. But every third Wednes- 
day, the Hawaii’s regular assignment, 
there is no flight. Pan American is waiting 
until its new Boeing clippers are ready 
before restoring once-a-week service. 

Meanwhile the United States announced 
an agreement with Great Britain for 
“joint occupancy” of Canton and Ender- 
bury Islands in the Phoenix group south- 
west of Hawaii. The islands will make an 
ideal stepping stone between Honolulu 
and Samoa when Pan American’s New 
Zealand flights are resumed. 

Another transpacific air lane also was 
receiving attention. One of Pan Ameri- 
can’s Sikorsky S-43 “Baby” clippers was 
making survey flights over the water air 
route between Seattle and Juneau, Alaska. 
Flight service here would give the line a 
North Pacific route up as far as Nome, 
on the Bering Straits. Seven years ago 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Pan-Ameri- 
can’s technical adviser, made a Bering 
Strait survey flight to the Orient. Last 
week he was in Moscow, ostensibly for 
pleasure but, judging from past events, 
probably on business. 
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- Drive to Curb Labor Warfare 
Revives States’ Rights Issue 


Farmers of the Northwest 
Frame Legislation to Outlaw 
AF.L.-C.1.0. Disturbances 


Aug. 14 marked the first anniversary of 
labor warfare which shut down every lum- 
ber mill in and around Portland, Ore. The 
American Federation of Labor teamsters 
and building-trades workers’ boycott of 
lumber sawed by Committee for Industrial 
Organization millworkers stilled the hum- 
ming of every saw. The threat to Ore- 
gon’s $72,783,000 lumber industry spread 
rapidly throughout the Northwest, result- 
ing in strikes, boycotts, broken heads, and 
bombings. 

Last week 100,000 signatures had been 
obtained to an initiative petition, which 
will place on the ballot in the State of 


International 


Harry Bridges 


Washington, for the decision of voters, 
proposals for laws which would curb la- 
bor’s fratricidal warfare. Enough signa- 
tures to place on the November ballot a 
similar initiative proposal were obtained in 
Oregon several weeks ago. 

The Washington proposal would place 
on the statute books laws to: (1) provide 
for county supervision of strike votes to 
lessen jurisdictional walkouts as well as 
strikes; (2) ban strikes and lockouts for 


30 days after submission of written de- 
mands; (3) outlaw strikes except by ma- 
jority vote, the names of employes in- 
volved to be certified by the employer; 
(4) rule out picketing, boycotting, or 
strike electioneering during the 30-day 
waiting period. Provisions of the bill au- 
tomatically rule out sit-down strikes. 

Oregon’s measure proposes even strong- 
er restrictions. The bill would: (1) de- 
clare fights between unions to be not bona 
fide labor disputes; (2) outlaw picketing 
and boycotting except in labor troubles; 
(3) make unlawful union accumulation of 
strike funds; (4) ban interference with 
any person who wants to work or any 
employer who wants to hire him. Both 
bills provide penalties of fines and im- 
prisonment up to one year, and the Ore- 
gon measure specifies a civil remedy 
through injunction. 


Reaction 

Nowhere else in the United States has 
such violent and implacable warfare been 
waged as in the Pacific Northwest, part- 
ly because the workers of the region have 
a long tradition of radicalism and partly 
because of powerful leaders. Heading the 
C.1.0. unions is Harry Bridges, wily and 
implacable. Opposing him with his A.F. of L. 
legionaries is the belligerent and firmly 
entrenched Dave Beck, Seattle teamster 
boss. 

Today these men are being opposed by 
farm leaders who have sprung up in an- 
swer to the demand for cessation of the 
struggle between C.1.0. and A.F. of L. 
which is disrupting industry and which, 
because of the drive to organize farm 
hands, threatens to overtake the farmers. 
The first man to make himself felt as the 
organizers’ opponent was Howard L. Shoe- 
maker, operator of a 60-acre apple and pear 
orchard near Hood River, Ore. He is the 
first president of the Associated Farmers 
of Oregon, an organization that has spread 
to sixteen states since it was organized 
Feb. 15 last to protect against “subver- 
sive propaganda and racketeering” during 
a drive to unionize Hood River agricul- 
tural workers. Shoemaker is supported by 
the Eastern Oregon Wheat League and 
the Hood River Growers Club. The or- 
ganizations are backing the proposed ini- 
tiative—No. 317. 

In the sister state, the Farmers of 
Washington, Inc., headed by Benjamin F. 
Smith of Kent, is backing a similar initia- 
tive—No. 130. Allied with Smith’s organi- 


zation are the Women of Washington, led 
by Mrs. Della H. Murfin, wife of State 
Senator Murfin of Sunnyside, who owns a 
weekly newspaper. 


Significance 


Until the New Deal nationally cham- 
pioned the cause of organized labor, Su- 
preme Court decisions were preponderantly 
in the direction of giving the states juris- 
diction in industrial relations. 

With the present temper of the North- 


Wide World 
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west states, laws to control the conduct 
of labor unions stand a chance of re- 
establishing states’ rights in this area. Suc- 
cess of the farm opposition in Washing- 
ton and Oregon undoubtedly would en- 
courage organizations in other states to 
push for similar action. 

If the proposed laws pass, they are cer- 
tain to face court tests on issues of free- 
dom of speech and assembly and conflicts 
between state and Federal jurisdiction. 





Railway Strike 

Like many steam railroads whose labor 
troubles are in the hands of the National 
Mediation Board, the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee electric interurban 
line is in receivership. Last week Col. A. A. 
Sprague, the receiver, ordered wages cut 15 
per cent to eliminate losses that he said 
were $23,000 a month. The Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes of America 
(A.F. of L.) voted to strike, and 1,300 em- 
ployes walked off the 250-mile right of 
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way Aug. 16. While 24,000 daily passengers 
rode competing steam roads, Federal medi- 
ators tried to smooth out the dispute. The 
union claimed the company refused to rec- 
ognize the arbitration clause in its con- 
tract that expired Aug. 15. 


AAA Hard-Pressed 
to Help Farmers 


The decline of close to $1,000,000,000 
in farm cash income for 1938 estimated 
in last week’s Newsweek was confirmed 
by Department of Agriculture figures is- 
sued Aug. 20: cash income from farm 
products, plus government payments, this 
year will total about $7,500,000,000, com- 
pared with $8,600,000,000 in 1937. 

The AAA took four important steps to 
stem the rapidly rising tide of agrarian 
resentment toward New Deal policies. 





Benefit Payments 

In addition to regular soil-conservation 
funds, an extra $212,000,000 from the 
1938 Price Adjustment Act will be avail- 
able for 1939 payments to cooperating 
farmers. Bonuses for compliance with the 
production-restriction program will be: 
corn, 13 to 16 cents a bushel, compared 
with the present 10 cents; wheat, 26 to 
30 cents, compared with 124% cents this 
year, and cotton 3.6 to 4 cents a pound, 
compared with 5, a reduction in this case. 


Sugar Quotas 

Domestic beet-sugar output will prob- 
ably fall at least 300,000 tons short of the 
quota set by the O’Mahoney-Jones Sugar 
Act last summer. But last week refined 
sugar hit an all-time low of 3.535 cents a 
pound (allowing for 0.53 cents processing 
tax) and raw sugar dropped to 2.75 cents, 
lowest since 1932’s record 2.65 level. The 
AAA promptly announced there would be 
no reallotment to other areas of the 
300,000-ton scarcity. 


Cotton Loans 

Commodity Credit Corp. loans become 
mandatory when the average spot price 
of cotton on ten selected Southern mar- 
kets drops below 52 per cent of the parity 
price—an average calculated from the 
years 1909 to 1914. Because the corpora- 
tion is already overloaded with cotton 
and has only $200,000,000 available for 
all crop loans, the AAA has been re- 
luctant to declare loans, but persistent 
price declines virtually assures loans. 


Wheat Exports 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace plans 
to subsidize the export of 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the face of a glut in 
world markets. Aided by a poor Canadian 
crop, this country sent 98,000,000 bushels 


abroad last year. But this year the large 
world supplies threaten to hold American 
shipments to 50,000,000 bushels. Wallace 
has started negotiations with Canadian 
officials for a mutually acceptable plan, 
but he faces formidable obstacles. Many 
foreign countries consider the subsidy pro- 
gram a violation of Secretary Hull’s hard- 














Thomas in The Detroit News 


won trade treaties and fear it would start 
a disastrous price war. 





Significance 


The government again is confronted 
with the likelihood of huge financial losses 
in its effort to assist agriculture, losses 
that eventually may be comparable with 





those incurred by the old U.S. Farm Board. 

The consumption of food products js 
relatively inelastic, so when surpluses are 
produced they have to be stored or de- 
stroyed. Practical traders believe accumu- 
lation of large stores withheld from the 
market depress prices almost as much as 
though they were offered on the market 
because they are part of the known sup- 
plies. 

Any effort the government makes to 
maintain farm income through loans at 
definite levels is likely to be costly, be- 
cause as a matter of experience the com- 
modities revert to the government to sell 
on depressed markets, unless the price js 
above the loan level. And, since world 
markets for most staples control prices 
and the government cannot control world 
markets, international surpluses leave 
little chance to sell except at a heavy loss. 





Tobacco Record 


Tobacco is not one of the crops giving 
the AAA farm-income headaches. While 
their cotton-growing neighbors are worry- 
ing about how they are going to unload 
their fluffy product, the tobacco planta- 
tion owners are making money. Despite 
bumper crops, tobacco prices have main- 
tained their high levels. At the end of 
the Georgia auction season this week, 
total sales had set a dollar-value record. 








International 


Bum’s Rush: Townsfolk of Rochester, Mich., population 3,554, saw 


no reason why A.F. of L. and C.1.0. unions should picket the local 


Kroger grocery in the strike that tied up other stores of the chain in De- 


troit 25 miles away. Last week they drove six pickets from town and 


ducked them in a millpond. 
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International 


Optimistic sidelight: tobacco still pays 


Returns for the first twelve days were 
only $24,000 short of the $17,670,567 
mark set in 1932. Figures for the re- 
maining six days, not yet tabulated, 
indicated a possible $20,000,000 total. 





Berle Proposals 
He Urges Credit Banks 
to Aid Small Industry 


A “confidential” memorandum, pre- 
pared by Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. for the Monopoly In- 
vestigating Committee, leaked out last 
week and proved one of the spiciest table 
topics Washington has enjoyed for 
months. The Columbia law professor, 
member of the original Brain Trust and 
still high in the Administration’s inner 
councils, attacked fallacious economic 
thinking and “unwarranted assumptions” 
without regard to whose toes he stepped 
on. 

Some of his comments: “Small business 
is not necessarily competitive [or] humane 

. Large-scale enterprise is [not always] 
more efficient . . . Concentration of power 
... has nothing to do with the private 
fortunes of individuals .. . A fair criticism 
of the technique of the New Deal has been 
that it indulged shotgun imposition of 
regulation without adequate definition of 
standard.” 

On the constructive side, Berle sug- 
gested that “every invention could be 
made available to everyone who desires to 
use it, provided the same royalty pay- 
ment is made.” He urged a system of 
capital credit banks to give small industry 
access to the capital market. 


The memorandum represents an unusu- 
ally clearheaded approach to complicated 


economic problems. Berle wrote it at the 
request of several persons in Washington, 
including two members of the Monopoly 
Investigating Committee; in doing so, he 
acted unofficially, not as a member of the 
State Department. 

“All investigations of this kind,” he ex- 
plains, “have commonly commenced with 
a set of preconceptions. There is reason to 
believe that the present investigation may 
be in danger of doing the same thing .. . 
My hope is that the investigation of each 
industry will wind up with an evaluation 
of the job done by that industry, rather 
than, as in the case of previous antitrust 
investigations, an assumption that any 
particular form is or is not wicked. As I 
see it, the real question is whether a good 
job is being done from all points of view.” 

The 23-page document seeks to chart a 
course for the committee members and to 
clarify fundamental issues. In so doing, 
it performs a highly useful function. 





Rubber 5-Year Plan 


Of all basic commodities on the world 
markets, crude rubber has the greatest 
bounce—both literally and figuratively. 
During the last thirteen years its price 
has bounded between 3 cents a pound in 
1933 and $1.23 a pound in 1925. Last week 
the International Rubber Regulating Com- 
mittee, through which Britain, Holland, 
France, India, and Siam have tried to con- 
trol prices since 1933, announced a second 
five-year plan to maintain price levels by 
regulating production. 

Potential world production of rubber is 
about 1,450,000 tons annually. The world 
last year consumed 1,084,125 tons. A sim- 
ilar spread between available supply and 
demand depressed the price in 1933, bring- 
ing about the first five-year plan, which 
ends Dec. 31, 1938. Under regulation the 
average price rose from 12.89 cents a 


pound in 1934 to 19.36 cents last year, 
dropped to 13.48 during the first half of 
1938 but now is rising with spot rubber 
above 16 cents. With the renewed plan all 
rubber exports from cooperating nations 
and colonies will be restricted, but som2 
new planting will be permitted. 

Extension of regulation assures protec- 
tion of the white man’s $2,400,000,000 in- 
vestment in tropical rubber plantations. 
Plantations must get 18 cents a pound to 
make a profit, while native growers’ own 
labor represents production cost. 

Rubber manufacturers in the United 
States, who absorb about 50 per cent of 
the world’s crude rubber, make no strong 
objection to regulation because the plan 
has tended to stabilize prices, eliminating 
some of the risk in advance buying. 





TVA Delays 


Utilities Stall for Time 
in Hope of Court Victory 


Two stumbling blocks last week threat- 
ened to block progress of the Administra- 
tion’s utlity program. Three months ago 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
City of Knoxville agreed to purchase the 
electrical properties of the Tennessee Pub- 
lic Service Co. for some $8,000,000 (News- 
WEEK, May 30). The sale was made con- 
tingent upon approval by holders of 80 
per cent of the company’s outstanding 
bonds. Up till this week, only 70 per cent 
of the bonds had been deposited in ac- 
cordance with the purchase contract. 

Charging that speculators were block- 
ing the deal, TVA director David E. Lil- 
ienthal warned: “If this thing fails, I don’t 
think there will be a city in the Tenn- 
essee Valley that will want to try to go 
ahead and buy anything from private utili- 
ties.” The threat is that, with Federal aid, 
cities will build their own utilities, du- 
plicating the private plants. 


Death Sentence 


The other setback was largely psy- 
chological. Leading utility executives 
seemed to be increasing their opposition 
to meeting the Dec. 1 deadline set by SEC 
Chairman Douglas for filing integration 
plans under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act’s death sentence (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 15). 

Company officials say that the date set 
gives them too little time to prepare even 
preliminary plans, in view of the magni- 
tude of the task and the many complica- 
tions involved. To this complaint govern- 
ment spokesmen reply that the death sen- 
tence was enacted in 1935 and hardly 
comes as a surprise. 


Deterrents 


A more telling reason for delay by the 
utilities lies in the fact that the constitu- 
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tionality of the Holding Company Act— 
except for its registration provisions—is 
still to be tested in the courts. The in- 
dustry also is marking time pending a 
Supreme Court decision later this year in 
the suit of eighteen Southern power com- 
panies to enjoin the TVA from generating 
and distributing electricity in competition 
with them. Constitutionality of the TVA 
is again at stake, and the ruling in this 
case will apply equally as a test of the 
validity of other vast government power 
developments. 

Finally, utlities are stalling on the 
chance that a Congressional upset in the 
November elections may lead to amend- 
ments revising the death sentence and 
other laws affecting the power situation. 
But, if the vote turns strongly in favor 
of the New Deal, the Administration can 
be expected between Nov. 8 and Jan.: 2, 
when the new Congress meets, to take 
rapid action in seeking to close contracts 
for the sale of Southern utility properties 
to municipalities and the TVA, and in 
putting the death sentence into effect. 





The Railroads 
Indication of ICC Views 


on Reorganizations Given 


A slight indication of the manner in 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission mind is working on the problem 
of railway reorganizations was revealed 
last week when the commission approved 
a capital revision plan for the Chicago, 
Great Western Railroad Co. This was the 
second plan for the reorganization of a 
Class I road (operating revenues more 
than $1,000,000 annually) since 1933, 
when Section 77 of the Federal Bank- 
ruptey Act gave the ICC partial juris- 
diction over railroad reorganizations. 

The first such plan was approved last 
June in the case of two small carriers con- 
trolled by the Canadian Pacific (News- 
WEEK, June 27), wherein capital stock and 
unsecured claims were wiped out, and in- 
come bonds were issued. 

In the Chicago, Great Western case 
capitalization would be reduced from 
$139,247,000 to about $62,000,000. Fixed 
interest and rentals would be cut from 
$1,850,000 annually to $842,000. The old 
first-mortgage holders would come out 
with 67 per cent of the voting control; no 
provision would be made for paying ar- 
rears on the preferred stock; and the 
common stock would be wiped out. The 
largest preferred-stock holder and a heavy 
common-stock holder is Patrick H. Joyce, 
president of the road since 1931 and co- 
trustee since 1935, when the road filed 
under Section 77. 

If the reorganization plan is approved 
by the court and by two-thirds of the 
security holders, as now appears likely, it 








will become effective as of Jan. 1, 1938, for 
interest purposes. 

The decision was written by Commis- 
sioners Meyer, Porter, and Mahaffie, with 
the latter dissenting in part. He thought 
the bondholders should receive no new 
mortgage bonds, and he pointed out that 
in the first half of 1938 the road ran a 
deficit of $446,856 before charges. He con- 
tended that the long-term downward 
trend in railway business had not been 
taken sufficiently into account and that 
the level of past earnings was not a sound 
guide to a road’s future earnings. His com- 
ments indicated that he considered the re- 
duction in fixed charges might not be 
sufficiently drastic to guarantee future 
solvency. 





Significance 

The outlook for Chicago, Great Western 
under its new plan, if approved, depends 
largely upon the course of business. Al- 
though the proposed capitalization is gen- 
erally regarded as both fair and sound, 
some hard-boiled analysts are impressed 
with the conservative reasoning and 
gloomy forebodings of Commissioner 
Mahajfie. 

Inquiry has revealed that the ICC has 
not even formulated a general policy con- 
cerning railroad reorganizations, although 
something may be attempted in the next 
few months. Apparently, however, it has 
no hesitation in declaring railroad equi- 
ties worthless in spite of Section 77’s im- 
plied protection of all classes of security 
holders, and it apparently will accede to 
institutional investors’ preference for in- 
come bonds, rather than stocks, in settle- 
ment of claims. The ICC also seems to be- 
lieve in setting up a compulsory capital 
fund—-a requirement that Commissioner 
Eastman objects to as an infringement on 
managerial functions. 

In any case, improving business is like- 
ly to bring a number of reorganization 
plans this fall. Both the ICC and security 
holders’ committees have found earnings 
so low lately as to make both difficult and 
unwise calculations as to what might be 
expected under various capital plans. Also, 
with improved conditions the ICC can be 
expected more readily to favor flotation of 
boud issues to strengthen reformed cap- 
italizations. 





Highway Freight Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week ordered New England and Mid- 
west motor-truck operators to raise their 
rates in October. In the Midwest charges 
will be boosted by about 314 per cent; in 
New England, an average of 114 per cent 
temporarily; and at the end of six months 
hearings will be held on the question of 
a further rise. 

The commission acted to end cutthroat 
compe‘ition and rate wars which have left 
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the trucking industry in chaotic condition. 
Many operators have lost money steadily 
and are in distressing financial straits. The 
more conservative feel that, by putting a 
floor under rates, the commission is taking 
an effective step toward restoring profitable 
operations. ' 

On the other hand, the new tariffs in 
some instances are higher than railroad 
freight rates for similar commodities. This 
means that a certain amount of trucking 
business may be lost to the rails. Motor 
carriers could then petition the ICC for a 
downward rate readjustment. 





Shipping 
Dollar Line to Operate Fleet 
Under Government Control 


Since cancellation of their ocean-mail 
contract last year, the Dollar Steamship 
Lines have had only a temporary operat- 
ing subsidy from the Federal government. 
Many of the company’s ships have re- 
mained tied at their docks in recent 
months. 

Last week the Dollar interests signed 
an agreement with the Maritime Commis- 
sion by which the commission will take 
over 90 per cent of the company’s voting 
stock in return for releasing President R. 
Stanley Dollar and certain of the so-called 
Dollar companies from liability under 
various guarantees they had given upon 
notes secured by mortgages on the Dollar 
fleet. 

Control thus passes to the government, 
but operations will remain in the hands of 
the company. The deal is contingent upon 
the government’s granting the line a five- 
year operating subsidy of $3,000,000 a 
year, plus a loan from the commission of 
$1,500,000 for reconditioning the com- 
pany’s vessels and a $2,500,000 RFC loan 
to provide working capital. 

“The Dollar situation has been a matter 
of anxiety . . . for many months,” ob- 
served Admiral Emory S. Land, the com- 
mission’s chairman. “The commission in- 
sists upon maintenance and efficient serv- 
icing of the vital [transpacific and round- 
the-world] trade routes covered by the 
Dollar lines. They are of outstanding im- 
portance to our foreign trade and to our 
national defense. The commission . . . has 
agreed to the adjustment plan signed to- 
day with the idea of preventing interrup- 
tion of service and employment such as 
would occur were the line to go into 
bankruptcy.” 


{ Renamed Brazil, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay, the former Panama Pacific liners 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and California will 
enter service between South America and 
the United States on Oct. 8. The ships 
have been in drydock undergoing $1,000,- 
000 worth of repairs before sailing under 
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So little pays 
for the movies 
youll be glad for 
all your life 


is ONLY YESTERDAY that people 
were saying, “What sweet babies!” 
Now, it’s “Such adorable youngsters!” 
Tomorrow .. . But don’t let time steal 
your little ones; keep a movie record. 

Once movies of the children’s grow- 
ing-up ran into money. Today, home 
movies cost less than a dime a shot— 
with Ciné-Kodak Eight, the specially 
designed “economy movie maker.” 

A “shot” runs as long on your screen 
as the average scene in the newsreels, 
and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such shots 
on a roll of film costing only $2.25, 
black-and-white, finished, ready to show. 

FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple to 
make as black-and-white, and cost just 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT 


a few cents more a scene—no extra 
equipment is needed; the color is in 
the film. Simply load the Eight with 
Kodachrome Film. 

* * * 
«e+ AND FOR PROJECTION. 
more brilliant projection, use Kodascope, 


For clearer, 


the Eastman-made projector which teams 
up beautifully with Ciné-Kodak and always 
shows your pictures at their best. Ciné- 
Kodaks, Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film 
are all Eastman-made, designed to 
work together, and backed by 
world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Ciné-Kodak Eight, and 
the movies it makes, at your 
dealer’s today ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





Only $32.50— makes marvelous 
movies at everybody’s price 
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the house flag of Moore & McCormack’s 
American Republics Line. 


{{ Beginning Aug. 31, ship-line freight rates 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic—east- 
bound—will be raised 5 to 10 per cent to 
give water carriers a much-needed income 
boost of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. West- 
bound rates were correspondingly in- 
creased in July. 





French Crisis 


Economic Considerations 
and the Fear of Hitler 


French financial and labor difficulties 
pointing to the approach of a new internal 
crisis culminated Aug. 22 in the resigna- 
tion of two Cabinet members—Minister 
of Public Works Frossard and Minister 
of Labor Ramadier, both members of the 
Union-Socialist Republican party. They 
could not support Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier’s Sunday announcement of a new eco- 
nomic program to strengthen national de- 
fense and bolster finance and industry. 

This included abandonment of the fa- 
mous 40-hour work week for a 48-hour 
week, payment of 10 per cent for over- 
time, lower taxation to permit better prof- 
its, and improvement of industrial equip- 
ment. 

The resigning Cabinet members’ chief 
objection, naturally, was to abandonment 
of the 40-hour week. In supporting this 
proposal Daladier had sent Senegalese 
troops to Marseille to handle huge quan- 
tities of Algerian food products rotting on 
the docks and in the holds of hundreds of 
vessels as a result of a month-old strike 
of dockers called to enforce the 40-hour 
law. This was the first time in many 
months force had been used to break a 
strike in France. Additional strikes were 
feared. 

Daladier immediately replaced Frossard 
and Ramadier with Anatole de Monzie for 
Public Works and Charles Pomaret for 
Labor, but observers feared additional 
Cabinet breaks. 


Omens 


The events leading up to the speech 
which precipitated the resignations were: 

1—The franc slipped to 178.90 to the 
pound sterling on Aug. 16, only 10 cen- 
times above the limit to which the govern- 
ment had declared it would be permitted 
to decline. 

2—Taking advantage of the situation, 
ex-Premier Blum (Socialist) stepped back 
into the limelight with a signed article to 
justify the proposal for which he was 
thrown out of office last April—imposition 
of restraints on the flight of capital. Since 
Edouard Daladier followed him as Premier, 
Blum pointed out, $540,000,000 of the 
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Acme 


Housing : The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration took a tip 
from the early Spanish whose 400-year-old walls still stand on the island 
—by building with mamposteria—mud, lime, and sand pounded into 
wooden forms. First of the homes, cost $700, was rented last week to Mrs. 
Emiliana Munoz and her thirteen children. 





$2,500,000,000 which had escaped France 
during the two-year labor regime had re- 
turned. This “unpatriotic” money,. which 
might leave France again if frightened, 
constituted a menace to the banking sys- 
tem, he said. Moreover, he added, the 
Treasury can have assurance of only a few 
months’ liquidity under the rearmament 
program. 

38—To combat fear and a new flight of 
capital, Premier Daladier on Aug. 18 de- 
clared no drastic controls would be placed 
on the legitimate movement of money nor 
would the franc again be devalued. “Inde- 
pendently of [such measures’] harmful ef- 
fects on the life of the nation, they would 
have the inevitable consequence of break- 
ing up that international solidarity which 
is the best guarantee of peace in Europe.” 
His allusion was to the British-French- 
American currency pact which has steadied 
foreign exchanges and trade since 1936. 

4—Immediately following this declara- 
tion eighteen private exchange offices were 
closed by police on charges that they were 
conducting speculation against the franc, 
and an undetermined number of “foreign- 
ers” were arrested and expelled from 
France for similar activities. They were 
charged with conducting a “Black Bourse” 
—buying gold and foreign currencies with- 
out passing the transactions through the 
official Bourse, where they would be re- 
corded. 

5—Simultaneously, a law of 1798 was 


revived, requiring all buyers and sellers of 
gold to register with the police and pay an 
8 per cent tax on their transactions. French 
jewelers always have conformed with this 
law, but bankers considered themselves 
exempt. 

6—Gold valued at $20,000,000 was 
brought to Paris from Amsterdam, as part 
of the $41,500,000 short-term loans 
granted by a group of Dutch bankers 
several months ago. 





Significance 

Hitler moved into Austria in mid-March 
immediately after the Chautemps govern- 
ment fell and before another Cabinet could 
be formed. A new crisis in France might be 
the signal for the Fiihrer to march against 
Czechoslovakia. A serious flight of capital 
threatening the French financial structure 
or widespread labor warfare could precipi- 
tate such a crisis. As the October elections 
approach, possibilities of internal disturb- 
ance multiply. 

Failure of the Daladier Cabinet to hold 
the franc above the level of 179 to the 
pound might mean collapse of the tr- 
partite currency agreement. Should this 
occur, authorities fear a period of uncer- 
tainty regarding all currencies, with de- 
preciation and price cutting destroying all 
profit in international trade. With world 
production still declining (see Trends, page 
39), this probably would insure another 
worldwide depression. 
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It is likely that United States and Brit- 
ish gold would be used to stave off such a 
crisis, although the limit to which money 
could be advanced to financially weakened 
France is problematical. 
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Instructive— 


Holding that there is “no insuperable 
flaw in modern economic systems causing 
purchasing power to be deficient,” two bold 
English economists have attempted to 
show that a better knowledge of economic 
theory would be of great assistance in solv- 
ing present-day problems. Their book, AN 
IxtrropucTION TO Economic ANALYsIS 
anp Poticy, published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press ($2.50) , presents in 424 pages 
the tools with which those who master 
them may approach solutions. 

The authors are J. E. Meade, formerly 
fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and 
C. J. Hitch, fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


AnnoTaTIoONs ON Smaxtut Loan Laws. 
By F. B. Hubachek. 178 pages. Appendizes, 
index. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. $3. A study of the law on small 
loans by the attorney for the Household 
Finance Co. Contains tables of citations 
of cases and state laws. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Deviled Dividend 


Wilson & Co. cut a melon, and the stock- 
holders each received a 3-ounce tin of 
deviled ham. This marks the beginning of 
a drive to enlist the stockholders in push- 
ing the company’s products. 


Mexican Oil 
The tanker R. W. Mellvain last week 


reached Mexico to pick up the first oil 
cargo for the United States since Presi- 
dent Cardenas expropriated American oil 
companies’ properties. The shipment, des- 
tined for Eastern States Petroleum Co., 
may result in a test case of the ownership 
of Mexican oil. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
officials said that if an investigation led it 
to believe the oil came from their former 
Mexican fields, now in the hands of the 
Mexican Government, Standard would 
take legal action to attach the shipment. 


Exchange Shake-up 


Because decreased trading has resulted 
in a low income for the New York Stock 
Exchange in the last two years, Presi- 
dent Martin has been scrutinizing the ex- 
change’s high-salaried executive positions 
with an eye to cutting costs. Last week 
three officers resigned: Dean K. Worcester, 
exchange vice president; Robert L. Fish- 
er, exchange secretary; and Laurence G. 
Payson, president of the Stock Clearing 
Corp. Isaac R. Halliday will succeed Pay- 
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son as Stock Clearing head; and Dr. Ivan 
Wright, former University of Illinois busi- 
ness and finance professor and consulting 
economist for the Federal Reserve Board, 
will become “special executive” on the 
staff of President Martin. 


Auto Outlook 


A sound basis for increased auto pro- 
duction in the fall should be established 
by the declining inventory position, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Commerce Roper. 
Stock decreases of 60,000 cars in July and 
an expected 80,000 dip in August should 
bring dealers’ holdings down to an aver- 
age of less than four cars apiece by Sept- 
ember, Roper said. This would break the 
low record for auto inventories set in 1934. 
Total world supply of motor vehicles, ex- 
cluding motorcycles, was 43,073,630 on 
Jan. 1, a 6.2 per cent, or 2,518,500-unit, 
increase over 1937. The present world total 
averages one car to every 48 persons, com- 
pared with one to every 64 a decade ago. 
American automobiles represent 81.7 per 
cent of the world total and 39.6 per cent of 
all units in operation abroad. In the United 
States there is one car to every 4.5 per- 
sons; in Liberia, one to every 12,821. 


Trends 


World industrial production declined 
during June for the tenth consecutive 
month, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Indexes for United 
States and Great Britain showed increases. 


Golf-ball sales provide a significant busi- 
ness indicator, says F. B. Davis Jr., presi- 
dent of U. S. Rubber Co. He announced: 
“T like the business situation very much 
better than I did six months ago.” 


Railroad operating revenues of 91 Class 
I roads totaled an estimated $240,924,000 
in July, compared with $292,984,000 in 
July 1937 and $368,866,000 in July 1930, 
reports the Association of American Rail- 
roads, 


Freight carloadings for the week ended 
Aug. 13 rose to 589,561 cars, up 0.9 per 
cent above the previous week, and off 
23.8 per cent from last year. 


Stock-market accounts “frozen” by mar- 
gin requirements numbered only 2.7 per 
cent of total accounts on July 20, accord- 
ing to a survey made by nineteen member 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A month earlier 9.2 per cent of all accounts 
were “frozen.” 


Steel-ingot production for the week of 
Aug. 22 was estimated at 42.8 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 40.4 the week 
before and 83.8 a year ago. 


Business loans of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks were $3,899,000,000 for the week 
ended Aug. 10, up $24,000,000 over the 
previous week but-$659,000,000 under the 
1937 week. 








TOSCANINI 
AND THE 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 






Playing 
the Haydn Symphony No. 13 
in G Major 


Once only, last season, could you have heard 
this graceful, gay symphony conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. That was when he broad- 
cast it over the NBC Blue and Red Networks 
on February 19. But with this new Victor 
Higher Fidelity Album, you can enjoy this, 
one of the most delightful and best-loved of 
all Haydn Symphonies, whenever you wish. 
This is one of the finest performances this 
symphony has ever received. ..immortalized 
on Victor Records. Hear it, and any other 
Victor Records you wish, at your RCA 
Victor music merchant's. 


HAYDN SYMPHONY No. 13 
IN G MAJOR 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra — Victor Album M-454 (14928 
14930); Album AM-454 (14931-14933) for 
automatic operation . $6.50 





RCA Victrola U-128 combines record and radio entertainment 
for about the price of a good radio a year ago! Has Gentle Action 
Automatic Record Changer ... Feather-touch crystal pick-up 
with needles inserted from the top... Improved Electric Tuning 
...Push a button, there's your station! Price $185.00°, includ- 
ing RCA Victor Master Antenna, membership in Victor Record 
Society, and $9.00 worth of Victor Records. 
RCA presents “Magic Key” Sundays, 2:to 3 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
*Price f.o.b. Camden, N.J., subject to change without notice. 


KOA Viclnoba 


COMBINES RECORD AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Free Advice to Republicans 


\ Vinat this country needs most is 
a better Republican party. Even good 
Democrats recognize that without effec- 
tive opposition their own party will go 
the way of all political, economic and social 
monopolies—the way of incompetence, ar- 
rogance and intellectual sterility. A single- 
party nation must, of necessity, become a 
dictatorship. As the party’s power in- 
creases, concentration of power at the top 
becomes the inevitable result. This is as 
certain in the realm of human affairs as is 
Newton’s law in the realm of physics. 
What does the Republican party need? 
Ideas and organization—but chiefly ideas. 
It is an old rule of politics that a party 
in power can live through its organiza- 
tion alone. Its supply of ideas diminishes 
with the years, leaving it with nothing but 
organization. It becomes an aggregate of 
political appetites plus the means to fill 
those appetites. It may sound startling to 
say it, but it is my settled opinion that 
this process of disintegration has been 
going on in Washington for some time. The 
trouble with the present New Deal is that 
it is running out of ideas and is dishing 
up a rehash of what brought it into power. 
Its policy has become little more than old- 
fashioned business-baiting, coupled with 
a confusion of economic suggestions, most 
of which are obsolete. Meanwhile the show 
is kept going by old political methods 
which, collectively, amount to one of the 
most colossal pork barrels in history. 


A party out of power, however, has 
little organization and must win its way 
back through the force of ideas. Repub- 
licans who are trudging along the road 
back to the confidence of the voters 
might well observe a number of political 
facts that, by this time, ought to be self- 
evident. Certainly they can never shake 
the popularity of Mr. Roosevelt: 

1—By quoting Mr. Roosevelt against 
Mr. Roosevelt. This is a type of argument 
that is somewhat effective with thinking 
people, but it has been worn threadbare 
by constant use in the past few years. It 
ought to be remembered that, although 
Bob Ingersoll spent his life making 
speeches about how the Bible contradicts 
itself, the Bible is still widely used, while 
Ingersoll’s matchless eloquence is now only 
a Victorian memory. This is not to say 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances have any 
marked kinship with the Holy Scriptures! 

2—By denouncing the New Deal gen- 
erally. People simply will not believe Mr. 


Knox, for example, when he says in his 
little book, “We Planned It That Way,” 
that the Roosevelt policies have weakened 
the banking system. And they will not 
follow him when he tries to destroy the 
Roosevelt agricultural policies with a bit 
of poetry from Emerson. 

3—By talking about “individualism.” 
Individualism is a political concept, useful 
in broad discussions, but it is not a politi- 
cal objective. 

4—By saying that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
young idea-men are Communists. Some 
of them are confused, others are half- 
baked, still others are plain reactionary 
(although anti-business) , but they are not 
Communistic. 


An effective program must be two- 
fold—negative and positive. On the nega- 
tive side the following are the most 
effective criticisms: 

1—That appeals to class, the baiting of 
business and conflicting economic policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration are, in 
effect, destroying the wealth of the coun- 
try by restricting legitimate business ac- 
tivity, and that through this process the 
real wealth out of which future reforms 
must be paid is not being created. 

2—That the two objectives set forth in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance speech of 1932, 
namely work and security, have not been 
even partially achieved. (It should be 
noted that he was then speaking not of 
made work but of productive jobs.) While 
a good deal has been done, and intelligent- 
ly done, in the direction of security, the 
promise of new jobs remains almost com- 
pletely unfulfilled six years after. 

3—That many of the Roosevelt pro- 
posals have not been suggestions for a 
sound readjustment of social and economie 
relationships, but requests for broad and 
vague grants of personal power. The fact 
that this is an effective argument is shown 
by the vehemence with which Mr. Roose- 
velt himself denies it. On this point 
Knox’s book is good. 

4—That immense sums have been spent 
without the achievement of the professed 
objectives. 

5—That many of the economic policies 
of the New Deal are directly contradictory 
to a number of others. Mr. Berle’s mem- 
orandum to the Monopoly Committee 
shows this very clearly. This memorandum 
came very close to letting out of the 
Administration closet a terrifying skeleton 
known to many of us for a long time. 

On the positive or constructive side 
Republicans should bear in mind: 

1—That business must be permitted to 
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operate more freely in order that the 
wealth of the country may be increased. 
not for the sake of profits, which are jn. 
cidental, but to raise living standards and 
also to pay for the many new responsibili- 
ties that government can never escape 
As Garner says, you must fatten your 
cattle. . 
2—That security for the people is a 
legitimate concern of government—se- 
curity of savings, security against the 
vicissitudes occasioned by illness and old 
age, security in every concern in which it 
can be assured. It was one of the major 
blunders of Republican leaders that they 
permitted Mr. Roosevelt to beat them to 
this golden word. Emergency relief should 
be returned to the states, aided, when 
necessary, by Federal grants, made by a 
scrupulously nonpartisan Federal board. 
3—That the Bill of Rights is the fruit 
that grows on the constitutional tree. 
American freedom is protected by ten 
amendments to the Constitution, but the 
amendments will die if the integrity of the 
Constitution is impaired, and that is the 
division of public power among an inde- 
pendent judiciary, an independent legisla- 
ture and an independent executive. 
4—That the Republican party must seek 
to recapture the Theodore Roosevelt con- 
cern for conservation of our resources, both 
animate and inanimate—human beings 
and the land, water and mineral resources 
upon which human beings must depend. 
5—That it should insist upon a recon- 
struction of the Federal government’s labor 
policy, not by taking away the rights that 
have been won by the hard efforts of 
labor, but by establishing the kind of 
tribunal for the preservation of these 
rights that will win the confidence of the 
public. The people should be reminded 
that when an Administration such as this 
creates the idea that a labor board is a 
militant adjunct to the labor movement, 
someday a genuinely reactionary govern- 
ment will turn the tables. What labor 
ought to want, and what it can be per- 
suaded that it does want, is a clear demon- 
stration of the supreme impartiality of 
government in all labor disputes. 
6—That it should manifest a deep and 
active concern in reestablishing local and 
state government, not on the negative side 
by crying down federalism, but on the 
positive side by encouraging states and 
local communities, through their party 
organizations, to modernize state constitu- 
tions, humanize state governments, and 
purge city governments of gutter politics. 
7—And that the Republican party ought 
not to strive for a coalition of leaders, be- 
cause it will never get any considerable 
number of insurgent Democrats to join it. 
It ought to seek, however, a coalition of 
voters, a combination of its 17,000,000 
stalwarts with what must amount to some 
millions of rank-and-file disillusioned 
Democrats. 























ewwsweek 


SIGNIFICANCE 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS 


3LISHING FORMULA THAT IS 


Consider how much more Newsweek is than just a newsmagazine, 


how different it is from any other magazine published! 


Newsweek brings you the news... complete, impartial, accurate. 
But Newsweek also brings you the significance of the news, to 
help you understand the importance of happenings around your 
corner ... or around the world. The cover of this very copy 
tells you that Newsweek is the magazine of news significance. 
Every major news story in this, as in all issues, concludes with para- 


graphs that give you the significance of what occurs in the world. 


The formula of news significance is Newsweek's signal con- 
tribution to news reporting and is an essential part of Newsweek's 
different . . . and better . . . publishing formula. And every 
issue of Newsweek contains ‘The Periscope,’’ uncannily accu- 
rate predictions of events to come. This, too, is an important 


ingredient in Newsweek's formula. 


Just as Newsweek brings its readers a magazine that is different 
and better, so Newsweek brings its advertisers an audience that 
is different and better; an audience of above average intelligence 
and means, whose interest in the news goes well below the 


surface of “happenings’”’ to the basic core of “meanings.”’ 


So it’s not surprising that Newsweek's roster of advertisers 
includes many of the outstanding names in American business 
. . . And it's not surprising that they have found Newsweek's 


audience unusually responsive. 





—_New light on whiskey 


Black Tie: “AW-h-h—a_ good ciear 
and a Four Roses highball— what a 
combination!” 

White Tie: “Yes, and there’s a vers 
special reason why thev eo so well 
tovether, old man.” 

Black Tie: “Nothing mysterious 
nbout it. is there?” 

White Tie: “No, it’s perfectly obvi 
ous. You see, both Four Roses and 
these excellent cigars are. in them 
selves, a combination of virtues.” 
Black Tie: “Vhat’s true of ciears. of 


course. The best war always i 


combination of 1/ choice tobne- 
cos. That's how it gets its fragranee, 
niildness, and flavor. But what's that 


vol to lo with Four Roses?” 


White Tie: “Well, if a combination 
of tobacceos makes ai better cigar, 
doesn't it stand to reason that a com 
bination of sereral selected) straight 
vhiskies ought to be better than any 
one of them could be alone?” 

Black Tie: “Sayv—that makes sense! 
13\ combining the best qualities ol 
ereral whiskies, thes eel one W hiskey 


(hist s vol erel thing 


Lom lwo cuga u tn lhe a awk, 
C 


White Tie: Rieht vouare! And that’s 
the very reason why Four Roses ts 
just about the grandest whiskey 


that ever gleamed ina elass 


COT 


1 blend of straight whiskies 


100 straight whishies—90 proof 


Khrankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
Louisville and Baltimore 








